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Original. 
THE WHIRLWIND. 


Descriptive of the Engraving for this Number. 
BY E. BURKE FISHER. 


I. 
THE storm-king has passed in his might 
Like a chief going forth to war; 
By ruins wild you may trace his flight— 
As he scatters them wide and far. 
His voice peals out like Death’s victor shout 
On some well contested field ; 
And the huge oak’s crown, sinks ‘neath his frown, 
As his war note is hoarsely pealed. 


Il. 
He has darkened the mighty sea 
With the night of his cloud-girt eye, 
And the foaming surges before him flee 
As he riots along the sky. 
Before the gale speeds the fated sail 
As round it the billows swell, 
And the seaman’s grave is the ocean wave, 
With the whirlwind for his knell. 
III. 
He has roam’d the desert in wrath, 
And tossed its sands in air: 
While the pilgrim’s bones bestrew his path, 
And moulder unburied there. 
With the morning sun comes the dread monsoon, 
And the heavens are veiled in gloom, 
For he scatters wide the Caravan’s pride, 
And laughs as he builds their tomb. 


Iv. 
In his course was the baron’s hall 
Like a mountain tow’ring on high ; 
Where the brave were held in the witching thrall, 
That is woven by woman’s eye. 
But hushed ere long is lute and song, 
As the storm-spirit rolls his lay ; 
The tornado’s breath has sealed in death, 
The lips of the young and gay. 
Vv. 
Let the lord of the good strong hold, 
Drink a health to the tempest fierce, 
Whose might can his fortress’ gates unfold 
Whose eye can his dungeons pierce : 
For the stern storm-king has flapped his wing 
And sounds his funeral cry ; 
And in triumphs reigns, where late the strains, 
Of voice and lute swell’d high. 


VI. 

He has been on the battle plain 

Where helms are glancing, and pennons flaunt 
And high o’er the bugle’s martial strain, 

Rung out his withering vaunt. 
Like a king he rode, o’er the field of blood 

In his lightning crested car, 
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And where’er he roved, he the victor proved 
On the smoking field of War. 
vu. 
He has borne off the eagle’s nest, 
From the cliff which long it hath made its shrine ; 
He has carved his tale on the mountain’s crest, 
On centuried elm, and storm beat pine. 
With laughter he fills the giant hills 
As they reel before the shock ; 
And the livid flash, with the rending crash, 
Seem the frowning heavens to mock. 


Vill 
In the caves of the startled earth 
He is heard like a voice of eternal doom ; 
And he fills their echoes with sounds of mirth, 
As he revels among their gloom. 
In the place of graves, he fiend-like raves, 
And by many.a prostrate stone 
Has the storm king trod, and the riven sod 
From the breast of the dead is gone. 


IX. 
The giant oak, has felt his power, 
Secure in the growth of a hundred years } 
But it falls to the earth like a massy tower, 
Nor longer to Heaven its head it rears. 
Long wooed by the breeze the old king of trees 
Had thrown its arms on high; 
But the fate winged blow has laid it low 
On the earth, to mouldering lie. 
x. 
In the vale where group the young, 
To join in the maze of the merry dance } 
While the revei’s queen her lay has sung 
And rehearsed the wild romance. 
The fierce spirit roams among their homes, 
And the valley is darkened now 
For his hoarse voice rings ’mong the forest kings 


And Death shades the peasant’s brow. 


xi. 
His coming none may forget, 
Like a chief he came, like a king he passed ; 
His lightning eye glared on all he met 
And Death struck in every blast. 
His fearful form embodies the storm, 
His war note in thunder peals ; 
His form he shrouds in the driving clouds, 
From his eye the lightning steals. 


. XL. 
Then hail to the fleet whirlwind ! 
Whose touch is death, and whose will is fate, 
No shackles may you around him bind— 
For the earth is his wide estate. 
He loves to reap on the boiling deep, 
Where his harvest of death is vast ; 
And his trophies are strewn, where the hot monsoon 
Like a Crater’s breath has pass’d. * 
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Original. 
THE DIVORCE. 
A ROMANCE OF STATEN ISLAND. } 


“ Hope, stranger, hope: though the heart break, 
Still let us hope.” 





THE voyager on the bays and rivers in the vicinity of 
the city of New-York, finds no object on which his eye | 
delights to linger more admiringly, than upon the green || 
hills and slopes of Staten Island. Tasteful villas and || 
pretty villages meet his view at every turn as his vessel 1 
slowly floats past its shores; each one apparently offer- |, 
ing a sweet and shady retreat from the ills and cares of | 
the world. 

On the western side of the island is a village which 
Embowered among elms, ! 


appears peculiarly pleasing. 
willows and flowering trees which leave its red roofs and || 
white piazzas alone visible, it has an air of repose and | 
simplicity which renders it extremely attractive. But 
groves and bowers, we all know, have never been suffi-| 
cient of themselves to ensure their owners tranquillity. | 
Peaceful and quict as the village of Cherrytown might | 
appear from afar, the turmoils and passions of the world 
had stolen under its shades and produced those events 
which I shall endeavor faithfully to narrate. * 

At an early hour one fine Summer morning, the atten- | 
tion of Mrs. Van Pelt, the tailor’s lady, was attracted | 
by an unusual stir about the premises cf her opposite | 
neighbor, the young widow Watson. “ Jacobus, where | 
can the widow Watson be going to-day ?’’ she asked of | 
her husband. 

“T am sure [ don’t know—but what makes you think | 
she is going any where ?” | 

“She has been busy since five o’clock, dusting and | 
fixing her best parlor and spare-room ; and then she has | 
been in her posy-patch, cutting some Bouncing Bess, 
and Johnny-jump-up’s, and Lady slippers, for her flow-| 
And see, there she is at the door, dressed in 
And there’s | 


er-pots. 
her best shawl and new blue silk bonnet. 
Cato dragging the wagon out of the barn.” 
To obtain a better view of her neighbor’s operations, 
Mrs. Van Pelt walked out on her piazza, and putting 
aside the clustering honey-suckle, she eagerly watched | 
the widow's motions. The next neighbor to Mrs. Van 
Pelt was Mrs. Patten, wife to the village store-keeper. 








She was also it seems attracted by the stir over the way, 
and walked out on her porch, the cup which she was | 
wiping and towel still inher hand. As the porch near- || 
ly joined the piazza, Mrs. Van Pelt eagerly ran towards || 
her to inquire what such unwonted movement might 
indicate. 

“ What is going forward over the way, Mrs. Patten?” | 
she asked. | 

“Why don’t you know ?”’ drawled Mrs. Patten, who ! 
was a down-caster. ‘Why, Mrs. Watson is gying down 
to the Quar’ntine to fetch up some folks who are to stay 
with her, and Egbert Greenwood’s gying along.” i 

“ Dear me, yes—I see him coming in his little wagon. 1 
Don't you think Egbert goes very often to the widow’s ? | 
I should’nt be surprised to hear of a match there some 


day.” . 
“Goody gracio: , how you talk, Mrs. Van Pelt; you | 
. ; r .- | 
seom to have forgotten she’s not a rale widow; her ’ 


; husband may, f’ aught we know, be alive in some furren 


parts.” 

“ That is no longer possible, Mrs. Patten. Its eight 
years next fall, since he sailed for the West Indies, 
and no one could ever dream of his return.” 

“You can’t tell what Ged may choose to do with him. 
He might have been cast on some desert island like 
Robinson Crusoe.” 

“It may be; but it is improbable.” 

“Still you are wrong, I think about Egbert,” said 
Mrs. Patten. 

““T do not set him down as Widow Watson’s beau, but 
think he is casting sheep’s eyes at Mary Connor.” 

“ What, Isaac Connor’s daughter, who lives down the 
road towards Merseyeau’s Ferry?” 

“Yes: and as she is coming home from York with 
the party, that’s the reason Egbert goes along—at least, 
that’s my idea.” 

“ Well, really now, Mrs. Van Pelt, how can you be 
so short sighted. He hasn’t an idea of such a thing ; 
besides she has a beau in the city, her cousin, a nice 
young man.” 

‘Bless your soul, they have been intimate from child- 
hood, and feel just like brother and sister.” 

“Well it may be—but I must not stand chatting here 
all day—I have not worked my butter yet.” 

“ How do you like your new help ?”’ asked the tailor’s 
wife. 

“Oh, she is miserable—just arrived in this country, 
and knows nothing. I asked her if she could dress As- 
paragus for dinner: ‘och, sure, ma’am, I can do that 
thing beautifully,’ she said—and, what do you think !— 
she sent up the white stalks only, while the green heads 
were chopped off and thrown away. When I asked her 
about it, she replied, the thing had gone to seed, and of 
course she cut off the seed tops.” 

‘‘She is as bad as the girl I had last winter who, 
when she had chopped meat for mince pies, peppered 
and salted it as if for hash, and hot pies we had indeed, 
ha—ha !” 

The ladies laughed heartily, and begging each other 
to be neighborly and drop in often, they separated. 

When Mrs. Watson and Egbert Greenwood arrived 
at the Quarantine they beheld the boat just at the wharf, 
and the expected party among its passengers. 

“Now,” thought Egbert, “I shall know my fate. 
Those words which I whispered in Mary’s ear the eve- 
ning before she left home has betrayed my secret, and 
by her reception of me, I shall be able to judge if my 
suit will be accepted.” 

Egbert gazed upon the slender figure of Mary Connor, 
and his heart was buoyant with the hope of soon calling 
her his own. His natural timidity had prevented him 
from giving utterance to the affection which he had iong 
felt for Mary ; but, on bidding her adieu, he had spoken 
a few fervid words, which at once laid open to her the 
state of his heart. She had no time to reply, for she was 
following her mother to the stage-coach which was to 
take her to the ferry. As they were starting, Egbert 
advanced to the stage and, mastering his agitation, told 
her he would be at the ferry for her on her return if she 
would let him drive her home, for he had something very 
particular to say to her. Mary gave an assent, but her 
thick veil prevented him froth judging of her feelings by 
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her countenance. However, her answer was propitious, 
and upon that slight hope he had built a fabric of future 
happiness. The party landed, and Mrs. Watson and 
Egbert joined them. Beside Mary Connor and her mo- 
ther were Mrs. Martin and her two daughters, and 
Mary’s cousin, Anthony Allen, whose frequent visits to 
Cherrytown were universally set downto Mary’s account. 
He was a dapper Broadway clerk, elegantly attired in 
a new frock of Adelaide cloth, white pants, fancy vest, 
yellow kid gloves, and his side-locks were curled and 
perfumed. 

Mary Connor was a girl of mild and grave exterior, 
but possessed feelings of great strength and acuteness. 
She was generally pale, but her countenance was ex- 
pressive of sweetness, and her dark blue serious eyes, 
spoke of a soul as pure as that heaven whose color they 
bore. She had long seen Egbert's affection, and return- 
ed it with all the warmth of herardent heart. She lived 
in deep retirement, possessed few friends, and saw little 
of the world; and consequenily having nothing to efface 
any impression which she received,every thing sank the 
deeper. In the small cottage, inhabited only by her 
mother and herself, there were long hours to pass alone, 
in which Mary’s chief amusement consisted in her own 
thoughts. There, she would live over the scenes she 
had passed through, think over all she had heard, and 
call from memory’s recesses the cherished ones, “ from 
the shadows where they sleep.” Egbert she had loved 
from her youth; but he was dependant upon his father, 
and could not “ ask her for his bride :”’ but now, having 
the promise of a small farm, he was anxiously awaiting 
Mary’s return, to invite her to grace his little red farm- 
house with her loved presence, as its mistress. Mary 
had also remembered those few whispered words, and 
often thought on the promise which she had made to 
ride home with him, wondering, but instinctly guessing, 
what that something might be which he was to tell her. 

As they approached the shore her eye fell upon Eg- 
bert seated in his small wagon, and the sight completely 
unnerved her. She strove hard to command herself, 
and chid herself severely for such weakness—but in vain. 
Her confusion-increased when she beheld Egbert eager- 
ly approaching her; and with the delicate bashfulness 
of true affection, unwilling Egbert should observe her 
emotion, and unconscious of the motive he might impute 
to her actions, she turned hastily away from him, and 
addressed some trifling question to her cousin. 

Astonished and distressed, Egbert remained immove- 
able. Could it be possible! Had she really turned 
from him without even the greeting of a friend? Where 
was the smile of welcome, the extended hand he had so 
frequently seen in his imagination? Had he been mis- 
taken in fancying himself preferred ? 

The party passed on, and with them Mary Connor, 
leaning upon her cousin’s arm, apparently utterly uncon- 
scious of Egbert’s presence—without even bestowing 
upon him a single look. Egbert’s senses were in a tur- 
moil; he could not arrange his thoughts so as to be 
capable of calm reflection, or he might have obtained a 
glimpse of the truth, and have seen in Mary’s unusual 
conduct, her neglect of even common civility, a proof of 
some powerful emotion. This, however, did not occur 
to Egbert, and he at once decided, his vanity had misled 
him in imagining his affection was returned, and he 





had in fact mistaken friendship for love. She was in al! 
probability engaged to her cousin, as was currently re- 
ported, and had embraced this method to repress in him 
all presumptuous hopes. Egbert did not hate that happy 
‘cousin, as he gazed after him, for he was a modest man, 
‘diffident of his own powers, and only wondered he had 
‘ever dreamt of entering again into competition with so 
‘fine a gentleman—he, with his village made coat, and 
homely manners! With a heavy sigh Egbert prepared 
,to follow the party, and school himself to conceal all 
| those tender and bitter feelings which were agitating 
‘his heart almost to breaking. 

Totally unaware of the mischief she had produced, 
Mary walked on, momentarily expecting Egbert at her 
side. She had succeeded in repressing her emotion, 





and sent back the truant thoughts which had discompo- 
‘sed her, and now was wondering why Egbert had not 


'|joined her. They were ascending the hill leading to 


the Pavilion, as Mrs. Watson wished to show her city 
guests the beautiful and extensive view seen from the 
top of the building. At the summit of the hill, Mary 
paused. It was strange after what he had said, he had 
not sought her side ere this. She turned, and beheld 
him winding slowly up the hill, not eagerly secking her, 
but gaily conversing with the pretty widow Watson, 
who was leaning upon his arm, and looking smilingly 
upin hisface. Mary started. Was this the solution to his 
indifference to her? Had his affectiong been transfered. 

** What is the matter, Mary, that you start so ?”’ ask- 
ed her cousin. 

“Oh, I believe I trod upon a nettle,” said Mary, 
stooping, as if to rub her foot; but in truth to conceal 
the expression of agony which she knew was upon her 
face. 

“« Let me examine your foot, consin—the thorn may 
be there still,’’” and Anthony knelt before her to ex- 
tract the thorn. 

“ Nay, nay, good Anthony—the thorn is not there,” 
said Mary, sighing heavily; ‘it has sunk into a tenderer 
part—deeper—deeper: it is in my heart, Anthony.” 

““ Mary, what ails you—you are pale, and hurt more 
than you allow.” 

“ Yes, coz—I am hurt; but it is a wound neither you 
nor all the medicine in the world can cure.” 

As Mary musingly cast her eye down it fell upon her 
cousin, who was still kneeling, gazing up at her, open 
mouthed, with such a comical expression of perplexity 
that, her nerves being before unstrung, she burst into a 
hearty laugh, whose wild, but merry tones brought most 
of the party around her. 

“Why, cousin—you are the oddest creature!” ex- 
claimed Anthony, quite at a loss what to make of her 
varied moods. 

“‘ How happy dear Mary is, now that her cousin Allen 
is with her,” observed Mrs. Watson to Egbert. “See, 
he is kneeling—in jest, I suppose ; but if I am not mis- 
taken there is something of reality between them, and 
they will be married before long.”’ 

Egbert-did not reply, for he was too much discompo- 
sed to speak. He had already blamed himself for his 
precipitancy, and determined to approach Mary again, 
to look into her face, and see if there were not one little 
hope left for him. Mary heard his footsteps near her, 
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and her heart beat violently. She was now convinced ; 
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she thought of his inconstancy, and fearful of showing || who once welcomed him with a bright and sunny smile, 
him she had not been able to forget so soon, she resolv- || was forced to be cold and distant, to show him he had 
ed to receive him with such coldness, sliould he accost || nothing to hope. 


her, that he would imagine her short absence had also 
changed her sentiments. They had now reached the 
Pavilion stairs, and a pause had separated the different ] 
groups 

“ Will you take my arm, Biss Mary?” he said ; 


Egbert timidly approached Mary— 


“ these steps are so very steep.” 

“No, I thank you, sir,” 
cousin will assist me.” 
her arm through his, and ran gaily up-stairs. 


she said, distantly. “ My 


Turning to Anthony, she passed 


Now it really would seem Mary, all good and pure as 
she is, was actuated by a little girlish spite; or, to 
speak more elegantly, womanly pique, when she so)| 


cruelly crushed all her lover’s hopes. She must have | 





read his feelings in his ingenuous countenance ; but he} 
had neglected her for another, and he was to be pun- | 


ished. 
Ah! how dear a delight it is to torment a poor trem-| 


bling lover! To see the high and haughty spirit of man | 


‘with anguish. 


““ And is it so indeed !” he murmured, his heart filled 
“Will sweet Mary Connor never be 
mine? Have I lived so many years in adelusion? It 
_cannot be that I was so mistaken—she once did love 
| me, but has abandoned me for a more dashing lover.” 
During those bitter reflections, Egbert’s thoughts flew 
over the past; he reviewed all his intercourse with 
Mary, and the memory of many a smile, a word, a blush, 
arose to his mind ; trifles, which to any other but a lover 
would be unmeaning, to him are “‘ confirmation strong”’ 
of all he had hoped or imagined. He recalled all those 


“ Dreams, treasured up from early days, 
The holy and the tender.” 


All those evidences of her past preference for him ; he 
sighed at this proof, that she he had imaged as perfect, 
was tainted with her sexes frailty—fickleness. Yes, it 
_was evident she once had distinguished him ; but as soon 
|as her city cousin took the field, her old lover was 
“whistled down the wind” without one pang of remorse. 





subdued by a frown—and hear his commanding voice 
falter, while addressing his “‘ladye love.” This is, how-) 
ever, a dangerous game to play; and there are few, || 
very few, who can persevere in it with safety. The | 
lion may appear perfectly tamed—he may bear your 
teasing and your goading for a while; but push him not 

Mary paid well | 
for this, her first essay in the art of coquetry. Little 
did she imagine she was weaving around her a black | 
web of destiny, which no efforts of her’s could break— 


Those 


few words were to color her whole future life, and years 


too far, or he mmy turn and rend you. 


and which no sunshine of hope could illumine. 


demanded for her duplicity. 

Arrived at the observatory on the top of the Pavilion, || 
an extensive and beautiful view burst upon the delight- 
ed party, The most prominent object was the city of 


New-York, seen across the beautiful isle-adorned bay. | 


Jersey stretched far and wide at the left, rich in “ pomp | 


of groves and garniture of fields ;” while on the opposite || 
side of the bay, Long Island lay basking in the Summer ] 


sun ; its verdant and stnny plains bearing many a pretty | 
village, which with its shrines, “ through the foliage are | 
gleaming, half shown.”’ At their feet lay the Quaran- | 
tine, with its neat white hospitals and churches; and 
beyond that the lovely island on which they stood, pre- 
senting a charming variety of hill and valley and field, | 
studded with villas, and 


al 
“ Pastoral dales, thick set with modest farm,” 


It was a varied and vivid picture, from which an ob-| 


1 


Egbert’s pride arose. He saw he had lavished the trea- 


\| 
| 


| sure of his affection on one unworthy, as changeable as 
a sunset cloud, and one who probably was enjoying the 
| triumph she had acquired over his heart. The depar- 
ture of his companions aroused Egbert from his sad 
| reverie—he followed them, having arrived at the cheer- 
_ing cenviction, that he had been most shamefully flirted 
with, and jilted. 
All this while, Mary, laughing and talking gaily with 
| those around her, was ready to weep her heart out that 





| she had allowed herself to cherish an attachment which 


’ ' : | had never been returned, and for one who could so 
of sadness and loneliness was the high price which fate | 


heartlessly deceive her. He, whom she expected to 
/meet as the ardent lover, his last words had seemed to 
indicate, was cold, indifferent—bestowing no thought 
upon her—but, oh, bitterer still seeking in preference 
| another. 
“Take care, cousin, you will be off the hill!” cried 
|Anthony as Mary was gaily running down before him, 
_ while indulging these sad reflections. ‘ Come, take my 
arm and you will go more safely.”’ 
“‘T will give him one more trial,’’ murmured Mary, 
“and if that fails all is indeed over !"’ 
“What! who is over?” exclaimed Anthony looking 
| around, ‘‘ people should never go near precipices.” 
‘‘T promised to ride home with him,” continued Mary 
unconscious of her cousin’s presence, “and if he does 


” 


not ask me—”’ a deep sigh finished Mary’s sentence. 


“Who asked you to ride, cousin? You must go with 





server would not turn soon away. Mrs. Watson’s party || 
The || 
thoughts, however, of two of the party were not ocou- | 
pied with the scene before them. 

“What a simpleton I was!” thought Egbert, who || 
was leaning out of a window, apparently occupied with | 
the objects around him. “ How could I have ever ima-| 
gined Mary Connor would bestow her peerless loveli- 
ness upon a mere country lad ? 
ly, long engaged to her cousin. 
spoken those words in her ear!" 


were loud in their expressions of admiration. 





She has been, evident- } 


Would I had never 


Now, all friendly, social intercourse must cease. She 


no one but me, Mary. I have bespoken a gig which I 
see there before the hotel with the other carriages.” 
Mary did not answer, and her brown study, as her 


|| cousin called it, lasted until they arrived at the hotel. 
_The widow Watson was a merry bright-eyed, and ex- 


ceedingly bustling lady who always sought to obtain the 


| management of every pleasure party of which she made 


one. She was now busily employed arranging the ride 


home—what mischie? such persons may make some- 


times. Mary and Anthony she had set down as lovers, 


and decided they should ride in his hired vehicle. Eg- 
bert she placed on the list of her own admirers, or at 
. least hoped to make him one, and his wagon she deter- 
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mined to grace with her own still pretty person. The / 
others were all to be bundled into her capacious wagon, 

with black Cato, for their escort. All were in readiness 

sauntering about the piazza, awaiting the arrival of the 

said African, who was taking his last sup of good liquor 

at the bar. 

“* Now for one more effort,’”’ said Egbert. ‘‘ She pro- 
mised to ride home with me, I will remind her of it, | 
and if she prefers going with her cousin then all hope| 
will indeed be gone. On her answer will depend my) 
future destiny !” 

Mrs. Watson bustled about, now helping one on with 
a shawl, now hunting for a pin for another. ‘‘ Where’s 
Mrs. Martin,” she exclaimed, “‘ oh, here she is. Come, 
my dear madam, you with your daughters and Mrs. 
Connor are to ride in my wagon. That goes first, the 
post of honor you know—please to get in ladies. Cato 
drive carefully, for you have a precious load. Good bye, 
go slow. Anthony, you of course will drive your 
cousin.” 

“Oh yes, Mary is going with me.” 

Then flying across to Egbert, she said—‘‘ Mr. Egbert, 
you will have to drive the widow Watson as all the other 
ladies are disposed of.” 

“ How does Miss Connor go—did she say she was 
going with her cousin,”’ he said, with a faltering voice. 

“Oh certainly. She is engaged to go with him now 
and,”’ in a whisper, “to the altar also, I believe—so 
make the best of your fate, and take me.”’ 

~ Certainly, madam,” he replied recovering, “ I shall 
be proud to drive so pretty a woman.” 

Mrs. Watson now sought out Mary—‘‘ Come Mary, 
child, we are all waiting for you as Anthony’s gig stands 
next.” 

Mary’s heart sank and in spite of herself she turned | 
pale, and unwilling to go she still hung back. “Am I 
to ride with Anthony,” she said—“ I was engaged to— 
I thought—are you not going with him?” 

“« Heaven’s how bashful these lovers are,” said Mrs. 
Watson, laughing, “I go with him! now you know 
Mary you would tear my eyes out if Idid. No, I am 
to ride with Egbert—you do not know what compli- 
ments he paid me, about his happiness in driving such 
a beautiful creature—hem! You see other people have 
beaux.” 

Mary felt a shock as if her heart-strings had broken, 
and for a moment, she leaned breathless and heavily 
against the railing. “ Away with doubt—away with 
hope, the last link is broken,” and without another 
word, she placed her hand in Anthony’s, and was led to 
his carriage. Egbert heard not what passed, but he 
saw the action. 

“So there she goes!” he murmured, “and with her 
passes away my whole life’s happiness. Oh, Mary! 
Mary !—how could you break a heart that so truly 
loved you! and, for yon curled and essenced thing !— 
Come my dear Mrs. Watson, they have all gone, let me 
have the pleasure of handing you into my unworthy 
carriage.” 

The wagons drove off, to the eyes of the lookers on, a 
happy and well matched party, so differently do we read 
all that passes in another's bosom !—truly, “‘ the heart 





knoweth its own bitterness” alone. The gig of An- 








not all the pretty widow’s prattle, could keep his atten- 
tion from it. Anthony seemed conversing earnestly on 
some theme of great interest, most probably his love, 
Egbert thought. Mary was looking down in soft con- 
fusion he imagined, while the odious Allen was peering 
under her bonnet, and gazing into those soft blue eyes, 
as if to read his answer there. Egbert did not see the 
pale sweet face of Mary expressive of suffering alone ; 
he could not hear the repeated inquiries of her cousin 
if she were not ill, and if he should stop and get her a 
glass of water—he persisted in thinking them lovers, 
and his spirit grew wild with the thought. His com- 
panion called his attention off for a moment, and when 
he again looked forward, the arm of Anthony was 
around his cousin tenderly pressing her to nim. 

The widow laughed merrily. “ Well! well !—you 
see I was right, Master Anthony is pressing his suit in 
earnest.”’ 

Maddened with the sight, Egbert gave his horse a 
furious cut, determined no longer to be a witness to their 
happiness. Mary heard him coming—she would not 
for worlds he should see the tears which were raining 
over her face, and imagine they flowed from disap- 
pointed affection, she wiped them hastily away, pulled 
down her veil, and commenced a laughing chat with 
Anthony, who delighted at her sudden recovery from 
her unaccountable fit of weeping, laughed loudly at 
every thing she said. Just then Egbert came up with 
them. 

“You are merry there,’”’ he said, with an effort at 
indifference. 

‘“‘ Happy hearts make merry faces,” said Mary gaily, 
“T hope you are enjoying your ride.” 

“Can you doubt of my happiness, with so charming 
a companion !’”’ Egbert replied touching the widow's 
hand with a slight pressure. 

He drove on—and so were two true and loving hearts 
separated, without a word of bitterness between them, 
without even a “ lover’s quarrel” 

“ Like ships that have gone down at sea, 

When heaven was all tranquillity !” 
They were sundered as completely, as if each had 
indeed became changed and fickle! It was but the 
merest trifle, a word or look “ wrongly taken” that sepa- 
rated Egbert Greenwood and Mary Connor. 


“ Alas, alas! that fate should sever 
Two hearts that might have loved—for ever.” 


The remainder of the day and evening was spent at 
the house of Mrs. Watson by previous agreement of all 
the party. Irritated, wild, stung to the heart, Egbert 
was not himself. His usual timidity and gravity were 
thrown aside, and his extravagant guiety astonished all. 
Bent upon showing Mary her fickleness had no effect on 
him, and determined she should not count upon him as 
a victim to her coquetry, he devoted himself so ex- 
clusively to Mrs. Watson and paid her such compliments 
that she, as well as the rest of the company sat him 
down as her ardent admirer. In fact, before the fit of 
madness was off, deeming a marriage with Mrs. Watson 
would completely deceive Mary in regard to his feelings, 
and perhaps produce a pang of regret in her bosom, 
when she saw he was irretrievably another's, he said 
that to Mrs. Watson which he could never recall, and 





thony Allen was directly before Egbert’s wagon, and) 


left the house her plighted lover. 
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A night of heayy death-like slumber relieved the 
excited feelings of Egbert, and when he awoke the 
delirium was over, the tornado had passed, and left him, | 
crushed, destroyed for ever. Deeply, bitterly, did poor 
Egbert lament the step he had taken, sincerely repent 
he had loosened the sails of passion and suffered him- 
self to be dashed among whirlpools and breakers, from || 
which, not all his art could extricate him. 
viewing all that had passed, he began to doubt the 


reality of that indifference he had fancied in Mary) 


Connor. He might possibly have mistaken her feelings. 
He remembered his own backwardness at first, which | 
might have offended her, and at last the miserable 
conviction came to his heart, he had rashly thrown | 
from him, this pure and loving creature “ worth all her 
tribe,”’ for one whom he could never love. Cost what it 
would, he was determined to seek Mary, lay open his 
heart to her, and afterwards, if he should have been 
mistaken, throw himself upon the widow’s generosity. 
While preparing to depart, the brother of Mrs. W ate 
son drove to the door. He sprang out, shook E gbert | 


warmly by the hand, called him brother-elect, and said 


how much rejoiced he had been to hear he was to 
marry his sister who had been long attached to him, 


and who sent for him the moment she arose to ¢om-| 


municate the pleasing intelligence. 


The father and mother of Egbert, who stood by,| 
“ And so you are engaged || 


listened with astonishment. 
to pretty widow Watson !—ah, you are a sly one, Eg- 
bert,” said his father. “I always thought it was Mary 
Connor; but this is better, for the widow’s house and 


lands will eke out your scanty means—hey, Mr. Croche- | 


ron !”” 

“ That is true, sir,” replied the visitor; “‘I always 
say it is best the lady should have a little something, so 
that she need not be a burden upon her husband. But 
come, brother Egbert, I was charged to bring you with 
me. Oh, these lovers, Mr. Greenwood ! they are so 
impatient—but I suppose you remember when you were 
young.” 

“ Yes, indeed—I never was happy when from Rachel’s 
side. Now that we are to be relations you must step in 
Mr. Crocheron, and take a friendly dinner.”’ 

“ Thank you—we must all be more neighborly.” 

“ Go along, Egbert,” cried his father slapping him on | 
his back. “Dont look so sheepish boy—ha! ha! 
who'd a thought it '—sly one !” 

Egbert pressed his hand over bis eyes one moment, 
and the next sprang into the wagon beside his brother- | 
elect. 

Egbert’s mother had not spoken during the preced-|i 
ing conversation, eo much was her surprise, for she had ), 
always known of the attachment which subsisted be- 


tween him and Mary. Long and earnestly she gazed | 


into the face of her son, and as he departed turned 


away witha sigh. “It is Mary Connor after all,” she H 


murmured, “ and my poor boy has been disappointed or 
has sold himself for gold!” 

A week passed away, and Egbert grew more and | 
more wretched, and each day resolved to see Mary and | 
make one more appeal to the memory of carly days, 
and declare to her all his true and faithfal love; but 
when he reflected on all that had passed regarding Mrs. 


While re- | 


| however, after a night of unusual wretchedness he 
arose determined to see Mary and open his soul to her. 
If, as he suspected, she did still love him, it was a duty 
not thus rashly to disturb her happiness by marrying 
| another. He did not suppose she had heard of his 
| engagement for it was known to few, and Mary’s dwel- 
ling was two miles from the village. "When he arrived 
‘at the farm-house occupied by Mrs. Connor, his affi- 
_anced bride had just left it. She had called to inform 
her friend Mary of all her happy prospects, and invited 
Mary bore the commu- 
| nication very well, for rumor had already whispered the 


mer to be her bridesmaid. 


news, and she was prepared for the visit. She declined 
being bridesmaid, as she with her mother were to visit 
-her aunt in town just then, who was ill and had sent 
|for them. Mrs. Watson was disappointed, but finding 
Mary inflexible she departed promising to send her 
| some wedding cake. “ A piece which had been through 
| the wedding ring,” she would also send, she said, that 

Mary might dream of her own future husband. She 
was scarcely gone when Mary saw Egbert drive up the 
green lane. 

“ Another trial!” she exclaimed with a sigh. “ May 
I have strength to bear it! Why dees he come—to 
exult over the misery he has caused, or perhaps ask me 
to his bridal! Oh, Egbert ! you might have spared me 
this! But he shall not trample on me,” she cried, her 
dark eyes flashing with indignation; “his visit is an 
| insult, and with a woman’s spirit I will meet him!” 
| ** Miss Connor,”’ said Egbert, when he had reached 
her side, “ I have come to ask your forgiveness.” 
“ My forgiveness, sir!’ said Mary haughtily. “Do 
] you think your marriage could ever be of consequence 
] to me! that is, I suppose your meaning—No, Mr. 

Greenwood, you are mistaken if you imagine such an 
event could have the slightest effect upon me.” 

| “Ts it indeed so!” he replied ; “then I was de- 

ceived when I fondly thought you ever entertained a 
preference for me, Miss Mary.” 
1 This was too much from one on the eve of marriage 
| with another, for she did not dream he intended for her 
| sake to break his engagement, and his present conduct 
wrought her up to frenzy. 

“« Preference for you !”’ she said, with a fierce scorn of 
| which he had not supposed her capable. “ No, sir! 
| pray do not harbor so poor an idea of my discrimination, 








| 
| 
| 





}as to suppose I could ever give you a place is in my 


| affections—-Go, sir !—I despise you !” 
She waved him from her majestically and poor Egbert 
without a word sprang on his horse and rode away. 
M: ary walked quietly up to her room, closed and locked 
| her door, and throwing herself upon her bed, wept as if 





she would 
“ weep her spirit from her eyes.” 
All hope was over. She had been rudely shaken from 
a dream of such sweet happiness, that her gentle nature 
| could not support the shock. She had loved Egbert 
|| long and truly, and had believed him every thing that 
| was perfect. How cruelly he had deceived her! Her 
agony was too great for ftepose on one spot, and rising 
she paced the room, her hands pressed on her forehead 
to still its wild throbbing, while deep and heavy sobs 


| burst from her bosom. She threw herself on her knees, 
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Watson he could not undertake the task. One day,|| “ Now father in heaven help me,” she cried, “for on 
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earth there is no help. Take away this load of grief—! 
it is crushing my young life out. Thou wilt hear me, | 
father. Yes, I am not utterly abandoned, there is one | 
who loves me, one who feels for me—hear me, father— 
love me—save my senses for my poor mother’s sake !”’ 
A night of prayer and tears, had schooled Mary’s 
heart to resist the flood of desolation which had swept 
away her all of happiness in life. Calm and pale she | 
moved about her little dwelling intent upon her house-_ 
hold duties and on the dear care of smoothing the 


| 


downward path of her infirm mother. 


Robed in a gossamer web of sheenest white, 
Stole back to press on mine her parting lips. 

Her hair as dark as raven’s plume and glossier, 
Circled with buds ; her bosom decked with pearl ; 
Seemed as they lent not borrowed loveliness. 

My fancy visions now her slippered feet— 

|The wonder and the envy of all Florence— 
Circling the velvet hall, or her coy cheek 





| Blushing to crimson ‘neath her eye’s long fringe, 
|The gloss and cover to some merry speech, 


When she re-|| Some gambol sauciness, where with her lip 


turned from visiting her aunt, the wedding was over An apt waylaying thief steals hearts to toy with.— 


and Egbert had taken up his residence with his wife in 


| Yet fond is her gay breast—to me it seemeth 


| . . . . 
her handsome dwelling. Yes, they were really mar- || A sister’s love is the most precious thing 


ried. No explanations took place between the lovers, 


Pees P 
'’Neath the sweet heavens. How kind her care! 


at the last moment, (which would have been the case || My comforter, smiling away my pain 


were this a novel instead of a veritable history,) no 
husband turned up alive in time to prevent the cere- 
mony ; they were firmly tied together by the good Mr. 
Hartman, at the little Moravian church which stands on. 
the Quarantine road: for Egbert’s parents were Mo- 
ravians. ; 

A year passed away and great changes took place in) 
the little village of Cherrytown. Speculation had 
pounced upon it as a fine spot for a large city. The | 
houses were all bought up at immense prices; lots were | 
laid out for miles around the village; streets laid out} 
through the corn-fields; a large hotel was built; a 


These many days, she scarce would leave me now 
For the bright féte but at my long entreaty. 

How gaily there they fleet the hours away 

To me so long and lonesome. Is there one 


Will miss my footsteps from the busy revel 


Or laugh the less that I am sorrowing now ?— 


There may not be. Ah—well—earth’s banquet here 
Is spread in beauty for mine eye to feast on. 

The moon is up and never seems to me 

So queenly in her aspect, as when viewing 





Her delicate image in this glassy Arno, 
Or hanging as a guardian genius over 


steam-boat touched there to and from New-York, and | The marble glories of my native Florence. 
How swiftly yonder gondola shoots on, 


the pretty village of Cherrytown was for ever lost in 
the flourishing town of New Higginsonville. 
( To be Continued.) 
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Original. 
THE BELLES OF FLORENCE. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
By Miss H. L. Beasley. 


“ Eftsoons they heard a most delightful sound 
Of all that might enchant a dainty ear ; 
Such as at once might not on living ground, | 
Save in this paradise be heard elsewhere: 
Right hard it was for might which did it hear, 
To read what manner music that might be! 
For all that pleasing is to living ear, 
Was there consorted in one harmony, | 
Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree.” 
Srenser’s Farry Queen. | 





The Sick Chamber of Gabriélle. 


Gabriélle. (Seated by the casement leaning her 
head on her hand and watching unconsciously the 
Arno beneath. ) | 
Tuts fever still is busy at my heart. 
How my brow throbs ! methinks the veins would burst | 
Were not my hand pressed tightly over them. 
There comes a cool breeze springing from the wave, 
At intervals I feel it, o’er my bosom 
Blowing and dallying loosely with my hair. 
It is a heavenly night and yet to me 
A sad one; for my young heart longs to join | 
The brilliant reveller’s at Wisino’s villa— | 
He has the wealth of Indies and his bride 
In her exuberant gaicty has boasted 
Her gala shall outrival fabled Juno’s. 
How beautiful Florenda looked as she. 


Its red light copied by the crimsoning wave ! 


Would I could hear some snatch of boatman’s song 
To while away the hour! Sometimes they pass 

So closely neath my casement that I catch 

The tenor of their weird and unrhythmed verse. 
Afar is a brave group. Their dipping oars 

Anger the frothy waves that chafe around them. 
They track the flood with glistering light, and here's 
A straggler loitering along the shore 

And singing in the distance. I will mark 

His words. 


Boatman Sings. 
Mary, Mother! bend to hear 
Hymn of lowly gondolier ; 
As my dropt oar dips in the dimpling wave, 
I call on thee to save ! 


Save, save my precious soul, 

Guide it on to reach the goal 

Bought by the blood that streamed for all, 
On thee, on thee, I call ! 


Mary, Mother, the benign, 
Holy crogs to thee I sign ! 
When the gondolier in the dust shall lie 
Bear, bear his soul on high ! 
When the gondolier in the dust shall lie 
Bear, bear his soul on high. 


Gabriélle. 


How loiteringly he moves! 
There was a holy pathos in his strain 
That crept into my heart. His earnest hymn 





| Rose in sweet concord with this tranquil hour— 
To me at night—at soft and silent night, 
' The quiet breathings of the goid-toned breeze, 
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Earth, sea and heaven, so soul-enharmonized, 
Seem aye to ask sume practised master-touch 
And they would leap to music. List! he sings !— 


Boatman. 
When the gondolier in the dust shall lie, 
Bear, bear his soul on high! 
Bear, bear his soul on high! 


Gabriélle. 


’'Tis but the same strain lingering in his heart— 
His bark is waking from its lazy rest— 

Swiftly it cuts across the diamond tide 

And now ’tis past away—away—quite gone— 
Like many kindly things I’ve loved ere this, 
His words remind me of a simple hymn, 

An abbess taught me once, when in the shade 
We walked at twilight and she strove to woo 
My girlish thought to heaven. It may be I 
Can chant the very words. 


Ave, Madonna! 

Bless all that I love— 

The butterfly winging 

Her flight through the grove ; 
The bee, the light courtier 
That bends to the rose ; 
The rose in her glory 

That blushingly blows ; 
The golden canary 

That fonds on my breast, 
Or the freere birds sleeking 
The silk of their nest;— 
The antelope startled 
Away from the springs ;— 
Kind mother in heaven! 


Bless all these bright things ! 


Ave, Madonna ! 

Bless all that I love, 

My home green and sunny 
Where kind spirits rove; 

My brothers, the playmates 
That laugh at my fears, 

And the sisters whose sorrow 
I kiss off with tears ; 

My mother, an angel 

With gentleness fraught, 
And my father whose fondness 
I loved ere I thought ; 

My rose-lipp’d companions 
That laugh as we roam; 
Kind mother in heaven, 
Bless all round my home! 


Ave, Madonna ! 

Look down on thy child, 
Forgive all that is wayward 
And naughtily wild; 

Let my heart be a brooklet 
Where one star is seen, 
The day-star of holiness 
Deep in its sheen. 

Make my breast as the marble, 
Adorned for thy shrine, 
Thy hand be the sculptor 
That moulds it to thine. 








Forgive all that is wayward, 

And naughtily wild ; 
Sweet mother in heaven i 
Take me for thy child! 


’Tis an old thing, 
An old and time-out-of-mind affair, 
This song, and hath no charm but simpleness 
And that it calls me its assenting teacher 
To make me love ’t. Yet at this tranquil hour 
The poorest note hath a bewitching grace. 
I would I were a bard !— 
On some such angel-haunted night as this 
I'd build my el-dorado in the air 
And people it with rainbows. 
Petrarch, methinks 
On some such witching night, struck his wild lyre e 
And sang ’neath Laura’s lattice such rich strains 
That Italy’s enamored winds did listen 
And whisper them round Europe—and our Danté 
Enchanter wandering through the realm of tombs = 
Waved his bold wand to heaven on some such night 
And blessed his far eye-chiding Beatrice.* 
Oh, tis a glorious night !— ’ 
On some such one 
Came angels wandering from their blue abodes 
Hymning glad tidings to Chaldean shepherds, 
Whose hearts at their harmonious ravishment, 
And golden-gloried aspects, stood entranced 
And lost themselves in marvel and in bliss. , 
Oh, ’tis a holy hour—Methinks ’twas then 
Earth learned to robe herself in heavenly fashion. 
I wonder much at the cold hearts that see 
Graceful religion but a frowning goddess— 
To me she is the sweetest thought I have— 
I love to picture her. To me she comes 
A delicate spirit stepping from the sun 
All smiles and graces with a thousand harps 
In waiting on her and a world of bloom 
Breathed from her lip—her white arms opening ' 
As though she long’d to take us to her bosom— ; 
And ever whispering with the gentle voice i 
Of all the bees and birds and honeyed airs i 
And diamond-dropping dews and showers—Heart !— F 
These are fond thoughts—I love to revel in them— ; 
I would I were a cloisteress. (Music heard again.) 


oer 





ate 


’Tis—it is— 
Angélo, and I so rapt I saw him not. 
Angélo sings. 
I am come from the festal throng, 
From the palmy and gleeful place, 
Where the Siren’s lip hati its blithest song, 
And her footstep its airiest grace ; 
But the festal hall seemed lone, 
And sad was the Siren’s lay, 
For the music and light of my earth are gone, 
With my Gabriélle’s form away. 
May the kindliest eye ’mid the saints above 
Smile on the brtast of my gentle love. 


I am come from the trysting-glade, 
Where the lustrous glow-worms rove, 





* “ Conosco i segni dell ‘antica fiamma.” : 
Purg atorio.— Canto xxx.—Dante. 
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Where the moon and leaves play at light and shade, 
And the song-bird woes his love. 

But the trysting-glade seemed lone, 
And sad was the song-bird’s lay, 

For the music and light of my earth are gone, 
With my Gabriélle’s form away. 

May the kindliest eye ’mid the saints above 

Smile on the breast of my gentle love. 


I am out on the Arno’s tide, 
In my gondola borne along, 

As the white waves whisk round her dancing side, 
I am pouring my soul in song. 

But the Arno’s tide seems lone, 
And sad is the minstrel’s lay, 

For the music and light of my earth are gone 
With my Gabriélle’s form away. 

May the kindliest eye ’mid the saints above 

Smile on the breast of my gentle love. 


Gabriélle. 


Angélo truly hath a melting voice 

That doth enrich the air. He is reputed 

The flower of highborn gallants here in Florence. 
I’ll to my couch, though scarce in court of sleep 
Until Florenda come. (lies down on her couch.) 


Florenda. (stealing in and whispering ) 
Gabriélle! Awake— 
I hoped that sleep had come your visitor 
For these lone hours. "Twas a most gallant rout ! 
I would you had been there. My eyes ache now 
With all its lightning lights and glistenings, 
And my ear-murmurs still its noisy sounds. 
My Gabriéile—when time slips by—and thou— 
The gala-queen of ceremonial eves 
Shalt hold thy court, let but the moonlight in, 
And whisper to thy guests in spirit music. 
The world is made of noise. In truth I think 
The Count Ziani lives to raise a laugh. 
Gabriélle. 
Who was thy ‘ tassel-gentle ’ of the night ? 
Florenda. 
There was the young D’Urbino with gold locks 
Barbered to th’ height—moving so daintily 
Lest they should faint cumbered with scented air— 
The Count calls him a Petrarch” and will have’t 
Did not his low brow mark him out an ape 
He'd pass well for the bard. 
Gabriélle. 
Signior Romeli 
Was not he there ? 
Florenda. 
Aye—and he figured off 


With our fair hostess in her sea-green silk. 
St. Catharine! but Florence must be empty 
Of that same merchandize. Her robe in breadth 


Would furnish hangings for the chapel-windows— 





* “ Petrarch had a ga tivating exterior. His com- 

Krein was fair with Pa Sites Vine eyes and a ready smile. 

is oe p aceies on the subject of his own coxcombry, and 

how cautiously he used to turn the corners of the 

sreets eat he should disorder the elaborate curls of his fine 
hair."—Mrs. Jamieson’s Loves of the Poets. 
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) Ziani said :—(in truth the Count is blest 
| With a most merry tongue though not perchance 
| Of the wisest.)—D’Urbino moved a bridegroom Doge 
For he had wed the waves. 
Gabriélle. 


The Count must be 
| Found somewhere lurking in thy heart, Florenda ! 
Oracular his words and his name ever 
| Ready upon thy lip. 
Florenda. 


Aye, so is Zoe's 





(watching his gondola till it disappears.) 


| The gallant grey hound gamboling around me 


Whene’er I take the air, and in his play 

| E’er making me partaker of his whimsies. 
Young Duke Angélo graced the night and said— 
f The Lady Elti’—Oh! Gabriélle—you scarce 
Can vision now how lovely she looked 


And sang. 
Gabriélle. 
What said Angélo of her? What? 
Florenda. 


Nay that I will not say—His grace must be 
Found somewhere lurking in thy heart, sweet sister. 
His name is ever'ready on thy lip. 
Hush—what is that—music—sweet saints ! it is 
The Count. 
Ziani, singing. 
Oh! love—sweet love—’tis a spirit blest 
By no manly heart betrayed : 
But a flitting guest in the changeful breast, 
Of a lovely and wayward maid. 


Florenda. 
List—dear Gabriélle !—his treason—list !— 
Count, singing again. 
The Lady vowed at the parting hour 











As she gave to the Knight her glove, 
‘ By the eye on my bower, come shine, come shower, 
Will I rest thine own true love.’ 
Her fair cheek blushed as the faint rose-leaf 
And a tear on her fringed eye saie, 
The faint rose-leaf hath a life most brief 
But her love had a briefer date. 
Florenda. 
Ave Maria !~—this must not be borne ! 
Stay—I will answer him. (takes her guitar.) 
Gabriélle. 
Oh, do it not, Florenda—you'll be heard. 
Hurt will our delicate mother be—it is 
Unmaidenly— 
Count, singing again. 
Oh! love—sweet love—'tis a spirit blest 
By no manly heart betrayed ; 
Twas a flitting guest in the changeful breast 
Of that lovely and fulsest maid. 
Florenda, singing in reply. 
‘ By the holy stars ’ (thus swore that knight,) 
‘No change shall my fond heart know.’ 
Those stars then bright, soon paled their light, 











But his love had a briefer glow. 
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Oh, love—sweet love—’tis a spirit blest 
In the heart of a gentle maid ; 

’Twas a flitting guest in that knight’s false breast 
By his broken vows betrayed. 


Count. 


The Lady laughed in the dancer’s hall 
As her plume, was her young heart light - 
When her hand so small! was sought by all, 
Forgot was her far true Knight. 


Florenda. 
With the gleeful girls of Palestine, 
Did that false Knight soon forget ; 
On its palmy green in the moon light sheen, 
Was he wreathing their locks of jet. 


Count. 


On his milk-white steed, came the Knight with speed 
And a glove in his loyal hand— 

(Oh, the thousand wiles of a maiden’s smiles 
Can no mortal heart withstand !) 


The Lady stood in the moonlit bower 
With her false vows as before : 

On her cheek was a flower, in her eye a shower, 
And he listed not for more. 


’ Florenda. 


With a blushing face in her trusting grace 
On the Knight hath the Lady smiled, 

(Oh, by crafty art and a bold false heart 
Is a maiden aye beguiled.) 


The Knight knelt low at the Lady’s side, 
Inviolate truth he swore, 

Till his wedded bride in her beauty’s pride, 
To his castled home he bore. 


Florenda and the Count, singing together. 


Oh, love—sweet love—'tis a spirit blest 
By no gentle heart betrayed 

"Twas a flitting guest in the changeful breast, 
Of that wayward Knight and Maid. 


Florenda, laughing. 


It was a pleasant thought 
To have them wed at last. 
Elizabethtown. 





3 
Original. 
SCRAP FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY. 


SCENE. A Masquerade. 


Mask. Why look ye upon this scene of folly? Go, 
and, like me, be wise and miserable. 

Alvar. Who is this mask ? 

Mask. lam King of the Blue Devils; the deity of 
old bachelors, fallen placemen, and captains on half 
pay, and, in general, of all gentlemen who having once 
had more maney than wit, now have more wit than 





money. They worship me with grumblings at the 
world; and I answer their worship with wrinkles, gout | 
and the night-mare 

Alvar. 





Bravo, monarch of misanthropy! But, most } 


2 
sky blue sovereign of the solitary, why have you come 
into this scene of pleasantness? 

Mask. To carry away food for lonely enjoyment ; 
to count the head-aches in every bottle that is drunk, 
and the stings in every speech that is uttered. To see 
scorn in a smile and hear satire in a panegyric. But 
this is not my place. You must come and see me on 
my throne. 

Alvar. And where are we to seek it?) Are we to 
take wing and fly to the moon for the honor of paying 
our homage ? 

Mask. My throne is every where: in the east wind, 
in a long summer, in a speech of a noble lord, in a 
dinner of three courses and thirty grandees, in a con- 
versation, in a club, and in a watering place. 

Alvar. And your majesty’s subjects are— 

Mask. Half the rich, three fourths of the great, 
and all the courtiers in christendom. 

Bianca. No ladies, I presume, in your majesty’s 
attendance ? 

Mask. Yes; all wives a week married, all widows a 
month free, and all the spinsterhood from the age of 
fifteen to a Lundred and fifty, 

The conversation is interrupted and the Mask dis- 
appears én the crowd. H. P. 








Original. 
THE ROSE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


Tue queen of flowers on her throne, 
Thus breathed a note of sorrow ; 

(Haply she felt her waning bloom 
Would perish ere the morrow.) 


I see all flowers fade and die, 
Yet I alone—the fading, 

The early perishing—am called : 
Oh! why this cold upbraiding ? 


Ungrateful mortals ! make I not 
My span of life, a treasure 

Enough for you ?—E’en after death 
My perfume sweetens pleasure. 


I give you strength, refreshment—yet 
(My few bright moments shading )}— 
I hear you sing and say—*“ alas ! 


The perishing! the fading !” 


A maiden answer’d—“ Chide us not, 
Sweet one! tis pure affectien, 

Tis love, and not unthankfalness, 
Which prompts that sad reflection. 


We see the blossoms gound us die, 
Nor sigh o’er scentless flowers ; 


But thee—their queen—so sweet, so pure ! 
We wish thee ever ours. 


We monrn ourselves in thee—the bloom 
On which our hope reposes, 
The flowers of the heart are crush’d— 


Alas! life’s fading roses !"’ ~ ELLA. 
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Original. 
THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 
BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Showing what a great fuss fashionable people make 
about little things. 


** All pray for riches, but I ne’er heard yet 
Of any, since Solomon, that pray’d for wit: 
He’s counted wise enough in these vain times 
That hath but means enough to wear gay clothes, 
And be an outside of humanity. What matters it a pin 
How indiscreet soe’er a natural be, 
So that his wealth be great? That’s it doth cause 
Wisdom in these days to give fools applause : 
And when gay folly speaks, how vain soe’er, 
Wisdom must silent sit, and speech forbear.” 
Robert Taylor, 1614. 


THERE was a chance meeting of ladies last February, 
(1837) at a morning call upon Mrs. Huntley near Wash- 
ingten Square, New-York. A large party had been 
giver twe or three evenings before. The ladies were in 
full and frolicseme criticism upon such of their absent 
friends as they had met there. It is not impossible but 
their absent friends might have been paying them the 
same compliment at the same moment in some other 
morning call. 

“ Clara,” exclaimed a belle to Mrs. Huntley, “ it is 
perfectly true, so take off that face of pretended in- 
credulity. When she heard the Spanish Grandee, in 
broken English, praise the beauty and richness of your 
set of diamonds, the wretch exclaimed, ‘ What an 
everlasting shame that such a wulgar critter should be 
let te parade her mock finery in good society! Her 
diamonds !—Oh, that I had only worn them I've got at 
hum. Them’s the real things! Why, the Spanish 
Granny will think Mrs. Huntley’s husband is richer 
than mine! Let him come to my willer on the North 
river, and look at the silver knobs of my doors and 
he’ll know something of the immensely wealthy Judge 
Durkins of the New-States, I guess.’ ” 

Mrs. Huntley was young, beautiful and intelligent. 
No wonder she was fond of gaiecty and éclat. She had 
insensibly fallen into the weakness of priding her- 
self upon more studied equipages and showier and more 
expensive apparel and parties than her neighbors. In 
circles of the affluent it is, it always has been, and pro- 
bably it always will be, a prevailing mistake, to infer, 
from such displays, the proofs of each other’s liberality 
and elevation of character and title to high station. In 
a cautious commercial community it is also sometimes 
understood, that a substantial merchant would not 
expend large sums on a party given by his wife, unless 
he could well spare much more than those sums from his 
superfluous profits. Hence, extravagance for effect is 
occasionally justified to one’s self as a source of credit 
and a sort of business-like decoy which is to return 
for thousands tens of thousands. How subtle are the 
pretexts which those who delight in the world, find for 
being satisfied with themselves, in every indulgence of 
every sort ! . 

When Mrs. Huntley married, she had a small fortune 
of her own ;—enough to live on with economy in great 
comfort. Her husband secured this to her. He himself 
was remarkably prosperous. He was yet quite a young 








aan but had brought an inherited fortune into a thriv- 


ing business. He was entirely devoted to his wife. 
He seemed to value wealth only as it enabled him to 
| show her in the world to as much advantage as the 
richest. It will be obvious that this ambition on his 
‘part, with the natural vanity of display in a young wo- 
man of uncommon personal and conversational attrac- 
tions, would be likely to bring her very prominently inte 
fashionable life. 
| But let me digress no longer. It is time te wind up 
‘the chit-chat of the morning visitors. 
Mrs. Huntley smiled at the remark said to have been 
-made by Mrs. Durkins, but contemptible as Mrs. Dur- 
kins was, Mrs. Huntley was chagrined by her sneer; 
for the husband of Mrs. Durkins was unquestionably 
“immensely rich;”’ and with the crowd the fulness of 
the husband’s pocket made up for the emptiness of the 
wife’s head and heart. Mrs. Huntley betrayed no ill 
humor on the subject; but contented herself with raising 
a laugh at Mrs. Durkins, upon which one of the ladies 
| replied, 
“Take care, my dear, the ‘ immensely rich’ Mrs. 

Durkins is to be at Mrs. Wilmington’s party next week, 
_and will be even with you there; for the Spanish Granny, 
jas she calls him, is invited, and it will be ‘diamond cut 
diamond,’ for the ‘immensely rich’ lady will come 
‘arrayed, like Solomon, in all her glery,’ ehe’ll show 
what she calls ‘ the real things.’ ”’ 
Mrs. Huntley said nothing; but she secretly resolved 
|that she would have her revenge upon Mrs. Durkins for 
icalling her “ wulgar” and for the contemptuous com- 
‘parison which she implied between the wealth of Judge 
ee and that of Mr. Huntley. 
What evidence we find, even among persons who 
| 








have shown the best dispositions, of the truth with 
whi::h the old English poet wrote, in saying, 
* Minds that will mount unto superior state 


Climb mischief’s ladder ; virtuous actions hate.” 
Nathaniel Richards, 1640. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Concerning very serious affairs, of which too many 
think very slightly. 


“ So blinds the sharpest councils of the wise 

This over-shadowing Providence on high; 
And dazzleth all their clearest-sighted eyes, 

That they see not how noe | they lie : 
There, where they little think, the storm doth rise, 

And overcasts their clear security : 
When man kath stopp’d all ways, save only that, 
Which, as least doubted, ruin enters at.” 

Samuel Daniel, 1623. 


TuHere was a little coterie a few evenings afterwards 
at Mrs Huntley’s. One and another had dropped in; 
the clergyman, whose church she attended ; two or three 
fashionable young gentlemen, a lady or two, a popular 
author; and Mr. Huntley himself, as it was over busi- 
ness hours, was also there. 

The conversation turned upon the travels of one of 
our fellow citizens, who had recently arrived from the 
Holy Land. Some of the party had seen the manu- 
script of the gentleman’s notes, which have since been 
published. He had followed Burckhardt, Irby, Man- 
gles, Linant and Laborde, to the extraordinary city of 











Petra, the capital of the Edom of the Prophecies. He 
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had enjoyed the enviable gratification of being the first 
American who had ever witnessed these wonders, and 
had earned the real honor of describing them in a 
manner most creditable to himself and to the literature 
of his native country. 

The clergyman expatiated with much eloquence upon 
the important considerations to be deduced from the 
recent discovery of this long lost city. He reverted to 
the prophecies of its fall, made at the moment of its 
greatest prosperity, and which were continued from 
seven hundred to five hundred years before the time of 
our Saviour. He dwelt upon the extirpation of the 
Idumeans, upon the gradual desolation of their ap- 
parently indestructible city of rock palaces, after its 
possession for so many ages by their conquerors, until 
nearly ten centuries since, it fell into entire oblivion, 
and was only a few years ago heard of through a wan- 
dering Arab, who, as if embodying the realization of 
prophecy in a phrase, exclaimed to a traveller, “ I weep 
when I behold the ruins of Wady Mousa, and especi- 


ally those of Faroun!’”’ The enterprising New-Yorker |, 


has, within a few months, seen this spot with his own 
eyes, 


“ What did it look like,” cried the ladies, all with |, 


one voice, 

“TI would rather refer you to the pictures drawn of it 
by the pencil of Laborde; to the various books of 
travels ; to some of the English Reviews; to our own 
North American Review and to our American Biblical 
Repository, and especially to the work about appearing 
from the pen of Mr. John L. Stevens, to be called 
‘Incidents of Travel, in Egypt, Arabia, Petra, and the 
Holy Land.” 

* Oh, it will take us an age," exclaimed Miss Cald- 
well, “ to wade through all the first, and we can’t wait 
for the last.” 

“* Pray tell us what you've heard about it, while we 
are in the humor,” cried Miss Duane. 

“ Well, then,” observed the Reverend Mr. West- 
brook, “if you will accept my imperfect summary in 
lien of what you might gather much more satisfac- 
torily from the sources which I have recommended, 
you must know that the place in question is surround- 
ed by a desert of sand, From this desert, 1 am told, 
you approach a ring of rock, externally precipitous, 
and internally filled with fountains and streams and 
strange and wildly picturesque ravines and vallies. 
First, there is a small valley; from a liberal spring 
at the eastern end of which pours a brook towards 
the west. Another brook, descending into a ravine 
from the southern mountain, presently meets the former 
one, and upon a hill in the angle of their confluence, 
stands a village. As the blended streamlets flow 
onward to the west, the valley narrows, Its sides of 
perpendicular rock are cut into sepulchral recesses, 
sometimes entirely unornamented, sometimes rich 
with pilasters and columns. This suburban city of the 
dead continues several hundred paces. Beyond it, 
the rocky sides converge, until at length they seem 
suddenly consolidated and impassable. But, through 
an awful fissure for the stream, just wide enough for 
two horsemen abreast, opens the avenue to Petra, called 
by the Arabs—El Syk. One of the first objects of 
wonder here, is the bold and ornamented arch of tri- 


}umph, with nickes underneath, which connects the cliffs 
at an immense height above. For two miles this wild 
‘approach descends through an irregular ravine—its 
(sides every where perpendicular, their summits rising 
as the path below declines, their height varying from 
four hundred to one thousand feet, and often overhung 
with luxuriant foliage drooping from their caps and 
‘crevices. Sometimes the sides beetle over to an ap- 
proach so nearly contiguous, as to exclude the light of 
Heaven; and the pass is throughout so winding that 
every moment the part in advance seems closed im- 
penetrably. The artificial water-courses which supplied 
the ancient metropolis are all the way traceable on 
| either hand. At length comes a tall, narrow opening be- 
tween the giant walls of cliff, admitting a strong light. 
Through this dawns in the distance a figure of 
victory, with expanded wings, so placed as to seem 
hovering in the air. Columns, statues and cornices 
of a fresh rose-color appear. Next, as the defile 
widens, the magnificent, urn-surmounted temple of 
which these decorations form a part, is disclosed ; 
the temple itself an excavation from a rock, and the 
area in which it stands girdled by rocks still mightier. 
Again comes a narrow pass, lined with Arabian and 
Roman precipice-tombs on either side. About three 
hundred yards onward, the valley once more widens. 
On the left hand, appears a theatre, cut in the solid 
rock, with seats for three thousand spectators. From 
| this spot, the ruins of Petra burst upon the view.” 

| “Oh,” cried Mrs. Huntley, “ how I should exult to 
have been a witness of that thrilling scene !”’ 

“Go on, sir,” exclaimed the other ladies. “ What 
was the appearance of the spot from the ruined 
theatre 7” 

| “It presented,” continued Mr. Westbrook, “ an open 
‘area, large enough to contain a great city; the area is 
crossed by a stream, it is hemmed around by precipices, 
shooting up into bald and fantastic summits, and from 
all sides of it branch countless ravines and valleys, 
similar to those already described. In addition to its 
river, the area is made up of a mound, and plain, and 
hilly slope. On the level at one side of the stream, a 
florid archway still towers amid piles of ruin to which it 
“seems to have formed an entrance; and, not far off, 
rises a single column of a fallen temple. All around 
are strown vestiges of the most magnificent of the pros- 
‘trate edifices. The mound and the hilly slope are 
| similarly covered ; and in every direction appear traces 
‘of paved streets, heaps of hewn stone, extensive foun- 
‘dations of dwellings, and broken columns. The sides 
of the numerous passes which branch off from the area 
‘are excavated in every variety of form for sepulchres ; 
‘some large and magnificent; some rising above each 
other, like pigeon holes. All are gained by steps, or 
narrow inclined planes, cut in the precipice, One of 
| the passes leads to the mountain tomb of Aaron, which 
overhangs the gigantic ring of rock, encircling this mi- 
raculous Petra !”’ 

“ Miraculous indeed! For it would seem to have 
lain thus concealed through centuries, to fling the ‘fiery 
‘warning’ of prophecy most yividly upon an age, and, 
Perhaps, with peculiar significance upon a country, and 
an epoch in that country’s history, wherein such lessors 
} may be most salutary.” 
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All the party turned with surprise at the voice of Mr. 
Burton, the gentleman who made this exclamation. He 
was rather a fashionable person, and had never been 
suspected of looking into such matters. Some of the 
listeners exchanged satirical glances and smiled. Mrs. 
Huntley was absorbed in deep meditation. 

‘« T cannot call to mind any thing about the prophecies 


of which you speak,” said Mrs. Huntley, “ nor have I | 


any very aus impressions concerning who the Edo- 
mites were.’ 

“ Tt may be difficult,” answered Mr. Westbrook, “ to | 
give you ina glance, such an idea of the subject as may 
impress you with its vast importance. I will do what 
I can, however. The Edomites, to whom the region | 
belonged, were the descendants of Esau, whose sur-| 


name, Edom, you are aware means the Red man, and 
was derived from the color of his skin. This name was | 


transmitted to his descendants, who were ever dis- 
tinguished by the title of Edomites, or Red men. 

“Why, that is the title given to our Indians,” ex- 
claimed a lady. 

“T have something to say upon that point by-and- 
by,” replied the clergyman, ‘so, Miss, I hope you will |) 
not let me forget it.” 

“ We ladies never let a gentleman forget any promise || 
which we wish him to remember,” retorted the belle. 

“ Then you must not make Mr. Westbrook forget his 
promise to explain to us, first of all, the origin of these 
Edomites,” observed Mrs. Huntley. 

«We must go back to the time of the flood for that, 
answered Mr. Westbrook ; “ but I will make as short a 
journey of it as I can, and, in so doing, I must premise, 
that I shall confine myself to the direct, to the merely 
personal and literal history, which is sufficiently sig- 
nificant for all our purposes, without adverting to any 
deeper allusions which it may involve. Therefore, in 


the first place, I would ask you to remember that when | 


the Edomites came to this region, they found it in pos- 
seseion of the extraordinary race descended from Ham, 


that one of the three sons of Noah, whose contemptu- |, 


ousness of spirit, whose ungrateful forgetfulness of the 
salvation he owed, amid the universal wreck of the | 
world, to the patriarch’s virtues, betrayed him into a | 
wanton and triumphant exposure and mockery of the || 
first casual frailty he saw in his father. His two 
brothers refused to become his accomplices in this un- 
filial insult and behaved with exemplary decorum and | 
respect. This heartless misconduct brought upon Ham 
the memorable curse that he and his posterity should be 
a ‘servant of servants to their brethren."* Ham, like |! 
his two brothers, when the deluge came, was already of | 
an age which enabled him, after emerging from the ark, || 
to transfer to the renewed world all the arts of the 
world which had perished. Hence his offence did not | 
spring from boyish ignorance, but settled obliquity of | 
character; for he must necessarily have been highly | 
ingenious and intellectual. We need no better proof of | 


his having been so, than the fact that from him pro- | 


ceeded the earliest and most accomplished nations 
which overspread Asia and Africa, and have since given | 
arts and letters to the rest of the globe. The gigantic 
excavated temples of Ellora, the wonderful caverned 


— 


* Gen. ix : 25. 


jisland of Elephanta, with its colossal images carved 
from the solid rock, and other remains of the same 
description on the western side of India, near Bombay, 
i aaihe all been ascribed to a colony of Ham's early des- 
cendants.* It is by no means an extravagant inference 
from these vestiges of their genius, that with the sons 
of Ham first originated those extraordinary works still 
existing in Petra, and which the Red men who con- 
quered them, finding there, imitated and multiplied ; 





for Esau, or Edom, the Red man, would scarcely have 
acquired either taste or talent for such productions, 
| amid the habits of a merely pastoral life. But the pro- 
| phecy of Ham’s subjection, which might have received 


one of its earliest fulfilments in the extirpation of his 
posterity from Mount Seir, or the amalgamation with 
their conquerors of such of them as remained, did not 


require the disruption of those evidences of their genius 
| and worldly superiority which had been embodied in 
the ever standing rocks. ‘There, scarcely impaired by 
time, may they be still read by the wondering eyes of 
the modern traveller. But transcendent as appears to 
_have been their intellectual power, it was incapable of 
arresting the accomplishment of the denunciation 
“against the far-extending race of Ham. That has gone 
on, it is going on now and it will continue to go on, until 
the scripture shall have become the subduer of all tem- 
| poral strength over the entire and wide-spread millions 
“upon millions of his vast posterity. Viewed as me- 


|morials of the skill of Ham, as works almost fresh 


» | from the world before the flood, the wonders of Petra 


} . . . 
obtain a new interest, on which I have, as yet, seen 
/no remark.” 


“Ah!” said one lady, “I perceive your meaning. 
You think that the resemblance between the cave archi- 
tecture of India and that of Petra, confirms the conjec- 
ture that both exhibit remains of the early architecture 
of the firet descendants of Ham.” 

“And,” added another, “ you think that Ham, having 
a taste and skill in those matters, had caused some of 
the submerged structures of the drowned world to be 





|repeated in the renewed one; and that in a material 
ese likely to disappear in any after deluge—in the im- 
|moveable rocks.” 
“Tt is a curious possibility, at any rate,” observed 

‘Mrs. Huntley; “and I shall never see pictures of the 
Ellora nor Elephanta caves nor of the rock-palaces of 
| Petra, without fancying that I have recovered a glimpse 
of the world before the flood.” 
| “Tam sure,” observed Mr. Goldenquill, the literary 
gentleman, “that the present age ought to be much 
obliged to Mr. Stevens and the rest, for awakening the 
attention of the ladies to matters of so much importance 
‘to them as the style of building before the deluge! But 
| there is one thing about these stories of antediluvian 
‘architecture which somewhat staggers me. They talk 
of temples with Corinthian columns. How could Co- 
rinthian columns get to Petra? The magnificence of 
Petra must have preceded the prophets who foretold its 
‘fall, and yet, when they uttered their denunciations, there 
/was no Corinthian order of architecture.” 
| “There is some uncertainty about the origin of the 
\ (Corinthian column,” answered Mr. Burton. “ True, 











* Turner's Sacred History of the World, Vol. 11; Letter 5, 
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Vitruvius ascribes it to Callimachus, an Athenian sculp- | wrath of Heaven upon nations, will continue to produce 


tor, cotemporary with Phidias, who died four hundred 
and thirty years before Christ, and that, I must admit, 
was after the last of the prophecies against Edom. 
at an age so remote, we can make allowances for discre- 
pancy in dates; or, even for mistakes about discoveries ; 
yet if we do not in the present case, there is no reason 


But | 


the same effect on nations ; and not only on nations, but 


| 


on individuals; so we are all alike concerned. What- 
ever can impress the assurance of which I speak, and 
impress it strongly, renders an unbounded service.. What 


can impress it more strongly thun the convincing commen- 


why, because Corinthian columns are found in some of | 


the remains, all the columns there should have been 
Corinthian. 
among the latest built and possibly arose during the 
Roman sway in Petra. 
columns called Corinthian might have been formed at 
Petra even before the building of Corinth. The distin- 


guishing characteristic of the Corinthian column is its | 


The temples in question perhaps were | 


But even were it otherwise, the | 


supposed improvement upon the Ionic successor of the 
earlier and severer Doric, in the florid capital, and how | 


that capital is said to have been discovered every school- 
boy knows. Now it is a pretty and poetical idea that 
Callimachus should have paused at the grave of a young 
Corinthian girl, (perhaps some one whom he had loved) 
that he should have beheld a basket there, filled with 
her favorite trinkets, and observing the stalks which 
rose among the leaves formed into slender volutes by a 
square tyle covering the basket, that he should have 
caught from it at once a triumph for his genius and a 
memorial for his affection. But it so happens that this 
flowered capital was nothing new. It did not require 
such a suggestion as this pretty adventure, because it | 
was at that very time common in Egypt. 


tary upon scripture in the resurrection of the long for- 
gotten country, seen by Mr. Stevens just when sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly, after the slumber of ages, it had 
started up from the grave to bear witness that prophecy 
is true? And, in considering these matters, let us pon- 
der the sources whence the maledictions upon nations 
thus degraded from ‘ their high estate’ in every instance 
Why have millions so powerful been thus 
extinguished ? What does all prophecy. foreshow ? 
What does all history prove? Invariably, that Heaven 
frowns upon the contemptuous and smiles upon the hum- 
ble. ‘ Keep back thy servant from presumptuous sins,’ 


have arisen. 


_ says the Psalmist,* ‘let them not have dominion over 





me: then shall I be upright, and I shall be innocent 
from the great transgression.’ Heaven frowns upon 
the contemptuous and smiles upon the humble! No 
matter what the intermediate appearances, no matter 
what the temporary indications to the contrary, this is 
invariably the evidence in the result. It is felt by indi- 
viduals, by families, by nations. Ham was punished for 
his contemptuousness. The spirit of Esau was contemp- 
tuous and he was punished. He was promised worldly 
prosperity and warlike triumphs for himself and his race 


In the pillars | and both were given; and though his race were to be 


of several of the temples in Upper Egypt, whose shafts | subject to that of his brother, they were nevertheless to 
represent bundles of reeds or lotus bound together in | emancipate themselves from the thraldom, but notwith- 
several places by fillets, the capitals are formed by seve- | standing, from their irrepressible contemptuousness of 


ral rows of delicate leaves. 
in the splendid ruins of Vellore in Hindostan. It is per- 
fectly well known, also, that the Persians, in their great 
festivals, decorated the tops of the pillars of their public 
apartments with flowers. Thus Petra may have had the 
column called Corinthian before Corinth itself existed. 


If the race earliest in possession of Petra, were, as is | 


supposed, the same who first settled Hindostan, the con- 
jecture of ancient times that Callimachus derived a hint 
from older countries, will be strengthened; and the diffi- 


culty of understanding why Corinthian columns should | 


. , ’ i itie } , ; ”? 
appear among such remote antiquities, will vanish. 
“Ladies,” cried Mr. Goldenquill, laughing, ‘“ you are 


in honor and in duty bound one and all to pass a vote of | brethren. 


thanks to Mr. Stevens. 


I hope he is a single man, 


that he may have the full advantage of the chance he 


may be sure of,from your sex’s gratitude, of choosing 
among you wherever he may like. Ladies, he will be }| 
the cause of your growing much better acquainted with 
ancient gentlemen than young damsels are apt to desire; 
and who knows but some one among you, may becorae | 
indebted to him hereafter for a degree as doctress of 
divinity?” 


“Tf I may be permitted to offer an opinion,”’ resumed | 


Mr. Westbrook, “ I would say that not only the ladies, 
but the gentlemen, too, really ought to fell grateful to 
any one who can excite so lively an interest in the ap- 
plication of history to prophecy, as works such as that 
which we are now considering, are likely to create. 
The lessons of prophecy are of universal moment and 


the same system of conduct which has already called the 





Similar ornaments are found | spirit they were ultimately to fall; and, after ages of 


prosperity and triumph, they have fallen. Connected 
with these facts there are others belonging to this his- 
tory of Edom, in which Scripture has been verified with 
remarkable distinctness. Esau, the Red man, married 
a daughter of Ishmael. Esau thus becamea part inheri- 
tor of the promises to the race of Ishmael. For the 
‘contemptuousness and assumption of Hagar, the 
mother of Ishmael, on her elevation, she was expelled 
from the house of her mistress to the wilderness. 
It was declared that the race which she had begun in 
Ishmael, should be untameable, and always at strife ; but 
that it should not disappear from the presence of its 
It was also promised that from this race 
should spring a vast nation.” 

Mr. Goldenquill here observed, ‘Excuse me for in- 
terrupting you, Mr. Westbrook; but does not the Bible 
| say of the spot about which these new travels have been 
| written, ‘I have given Mount Seir unto Esau for a pos- 
‘session ?’t How is that reconcileable with the disap- 
pearance of the race of Esau, who once did possess it, 
and with its being at present in the power of the 
| Arabs 7” 

“I was coming to that point,” answered Mr. West- 
brook, “for although I do not perceive that we are bound 
to understand the mere promise of possession, as pro- 

mising possession for ever ; there seems, nevertheless, 
enough in history to bear out a construction literal even 
to that unnecessary extreme. For example. As Ish- 





| * Psalms, xix, 13. t Deuteronomy, ii. 5. 
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mael’s son-in-law, Esau obtained, as I said before, an 
interest in the promises to the race of Ishmael, from 
whom the Arabs spring. By this interest, the promise 
to Esau seems to me redeemed. Mount Seir is, to this 
day, held by those who never rest in settled places, 
hence the region is desolate and empty of dwellers as 
predicted ; but the rovers who hold it being Ishmaelites, 


and consequently of Esau’s blood, it still remains, as | 


also predicted, unto ‘Esau for a possession.’ The Ish- 


maelites are a vast nation, untameable, always at strife, | 








\deepest, and of universal interest to every created being 
equally in the present and in all other times, past and 
future—as David’s prophetical vision of what was to 
happen in the long future, or even partly of what was to 


| happen in his own career, so many centuries earlier, facts 


might give a coloring to the conjecture; for David ac- 


| tually did overcome these enemies to his ancestor Jacob : 


He garrisoned all Idumea. But again the word of God 
to Esau was fulfilled in the emancipation of the Edom- 


ites from the yoke of Israel. Still, in their escape, they 


known by all the world and sustaining themselves in | forgot the early warning against the foes of Jacob’s 
the presence of all surrounding powers, however hostile ; } house ; ‘ cursed be every one that curseth thee :’ and the 


and this was predicted, like the rest.” 

“ But does Scripture give any reason why the Red 
man, Esau, or rather his posterity, should be so con- 
stantly pursued with punishment, notwithstanding their 
vast power and prosperity ?’’ inquired Mrs. Huntley. 

Mr. Westbrook answered, “They never would lay 
aside their vindictive contemptuousness; they never 
could bear their prosperity. There is something very 
remarkable in the pertinacity with which the race clung 
to its ill-will towards that of Jacob. The father of Ja- 
cob and Esau was not yet dead,* when Esau sought ‘in 
his heart’ to murder Jacob. He did this in the face of 
the declaration of his expiring father to Jacob,t ‘cursed 
be every one that curseth thee and blessed be every one 
that blesseth thee.’ After Esau left Jacob and married 
the Ishmaelite and settled in Edom, his vindictiveness 
seemed to gain new force from his new alliance. The 
blended resentments of the blood of Ishmael and of that 
of Esau against the branches of the younger and rival 
race from Abraham and from Isaac, gathered virulence 
from time. The promised affluence came upon Edom. 
The land of Esau boasted its greatness and its kings, 
while the sons of Jacob were yet wanderers and home- 
less. The pride of Edom increased with its power. 
Esau’s race denied that of his brother Jacob a passage 
through their country. Esau’s race ‘ cooled the friends, 
heated the enemies’ of Jacob’s; laughed at its discomfi- 
tures and encouraged and even attempted its extirpa- 
tion.” 

“* Aye,” exclaimed Mr. Burton, ‘I remember that 
David, (let me see—that must have been upwards of a 
thousand years before the time of our Saviour,) cries 
against Edom,{ ‘Remember, oh Lord, the children of 
Edom in the day of Jerusalem, who said—Raze it, raze 
it, even to the foundation thereof.’” 

“The Psalm you speak of,” replied Mr. Westbrook, 
“is the one which contains those exquisite passages of 
mournfulness, beginning—‘By the ruins of Babylon 
there we sat down, yea, we wept,’ but it is not 
ascribed to David; it is supposed to have been pro- 
duced ages after his death. Its author is unknown, and 
the date assigned to it is subsequently to the invasion of 
Judah by the Chaldeans in which the Edomites joined, 
in marked and peculiarly insulting defiance of the curse 
of Isaac, exulting over the devastation of Jerusalem and 
exasperating the sons of Judah to the uttermost ex- 
treme. This happened some five hundred years later 
than the time of David. But, if it were allowable to re- 
gard this Psalm, like many others upon a theme of the 


* Before wot i. 
¢ Pealm cxxxvii. 


Gen: xxvii. 41. |Gen: xxvii. 20. 


ancient rancor broke forth with redoubled fierceness. 
Hence, when every thing in their arts and arms; their 
fortress-like palaces and temples and abodes and mauso- 
_leums, all of massive rock ; seemed to speak a strength 
_which no human force could shake; in the midst of all 
this apparently unconquerable greatness, inspiration, 
‘frowning, tolled steadily and for ages their death knell. 
| The ‘ cursed be he that curseth thee’ denounced against 
the wrongers of Jacob and his race one thousand years 
| before, to Esau himself, was now amplified by five suc- 
“cessive prophets, * during upwards of two hundred 
‘years, to his descendants. With the curse, the cause of 
it, is over and over proclaimed. Edom is to be punished 
‘violence against its brother Jacob;’t for not 
sustaining its brother ‘when he became a stranger; 
for rejoicing in the day of his destruction; for speaking 
proudly in the day of his distress ;|] for indulging perpe- 
tual hatred, shedding the blood of his children by the 
force of the sword, in the time of their calamity; and 
especially in the time that their iniquity had an end.’$ 
For these crimes, seven hundred and fifty years before 


for its 


the time of our Saviour, Isaiah denounces ‘the year of 
| recompenses’f] upon ‘the people of the curse,’** the 
‘land of Idumea,’ and, in the midst of its most imposing 
grandeur, gives a minute and startling picture of its fu- 
ture desolation.tt About the same time, Amos declares 
‘that the Lord will not ‘turn away the punishment’ of 
Edom,tt but ‘ will send a fire’ which ‘ shall devour the 
palaces.’ |||] Generations pass on, and Edom continues 
to flourish. But, again, six hundred and twenty-nine 
years before the time of our Saviour, Jeremiah re-warns 
‘the proud nation that ‘the terribleness and the pride of 
its heart hath deceived it ;$§ that it will be made small 
‘among the heathen and despised among men ;’|I|]}] “ it 
shall be a desolation; every one that goeth by it shall 
be astonished and shall hiss at all the plagues thereof; 
as in the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
neighbor cities thereof, no man shall abide there, neither 
shall a son of man dwell in it."§§§ Generations again 
pass on and Edom still continues to flourish. But, once 
more, five hundred and eighty-eight years before the 
time of our Saviour, Obadiah takes up the warning and 
almost echoing the words of Jeremiah, declaring, ‘ thou 
that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, whose habitation 
is high; that saith, in his heart, who shall bring me 
down? though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and 
though thou set thy nest among the stars, thence will I 











U xlix, 16. 


* Isaiah, Amos, Jeremiah, Obadiah, Ezekiel. — 10. 
| Obad, 12. || Obad. 12, §E zekiel, XXXV, Amos, i, 11. 
Isaiah, xxxiv.& ** Isaiah, xxxiv. 5. fl Isaiah, xxxiv. 10, 11, 
12, 13,14,15. ff Amos, i. i. UH) Amos, 1.12 §§ Jeremiah, 
WH] Jeromiah, xlix. 15, 5$§ Jeremiah, xlix. 17, 18. 
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bring thee down, saith the Lord.’”* ‘As thou hast done, || far, that he gathered, when in his own last agony, a 
it shall be done unto thee: thy reward shall return upon || multitude of the most distinguished Jews, imploring his 
thine own head.’t And, within a year or two of the || successors to see them wantonly destroyed, that he 


same time, Ezekiel declares, ‘ Behold, saith the Lord || might enjoy in death the rapture of bequeathing to the 
God, oh, Mount Seir, I am against thee, and I will || house of Jacob a horrid legacy of tears and blood. The 


| = a ° . 
make thee most desolate.t Sith thou hast not hated || ste for the grandest architectural displays in new pa- 


blood, blood shall pursue thee.|} Edom, her kings and | laces, temples, theatres and cities, for which this Idu- 


all her princes, shall lie with the uncircumcised and 
with them that go down into the pit.’§ ‘As thou didst | 
rejoice at the inheritance of the house of Israel, because ! 
it was desolate, so will I do unto thee: thou shalt be || 
desolate, oh, Mount Seir, and all Idumea, even all of it ; || 
and they shall know that | am the Lord.’ | 

Part of Mrs. Huntley’s visitors appeared somewhat | 
impatient under all these texts. One of the gentlemen | 
ironically expatiated on the advantage of getting two) 
Sundays in a week, besides a missionary sermon, with- 
out a call from the collection plate. Mrs. Huntley), 
seemed distressed at the merriment, and very emphati-|, 
cally thanked her pastor for his infermation. 

Philosophy has never yet been able to explain how it| 
happens that important trains of thought sometimes | 
open on us most vividly at moments which appear least | 
fitted for them. The first dawning of a truth which may | 
change the character, is sometimes under circumstanées | 





which would seem to render such impressions impossi- 
ble; while the regular opportunities for them flow by | 
for years unregarded. The poet may have seen instan- || 
ces of this nature, who observed, | 

“A verse may find him who a sermon flies: | 


And turn delight into a sacrifice.”— 
George Herbert, 1660. 





It was evident that the mind of Mrs. Huntley was )| 
aroused to a spirit of inquiry upon matters to which she | 
had, as yet, given little or no attention. | 

Mr. Burton remarked that the Edomites must have | 
been a very enlightened as well as proud people; that | 
the scene of the book of Job is placed in that country || 
and that learned men think the book itself might have | 
been the work of some of its native authors, translated | 
by Moses into Hebrew. “Job himself,” added Mr. | 
Burton, “ is said to have been one of the early kings of 
Edom. If all these conjectures can be sustained, it 
gives the recent discoveries a peculiar charm.” 

“ What became of the Edomites after these prophe- 
cies, Mr. Westbrook ?” asked Mrs. Huntley. 

“The last prophecy,” said the clergyman, “bears 
date about five hundred and eighty-seven years before | 
the Christian era. After various fortunes in frequent | 
and bloody wars, they were subdued by the Jews about | 
one hundred and twenty-five years befere Christ. They | 
became in some degree identified with the Jewish nation. | 
The Herod who was ruler in Judea when our Saviour 
came into the world; the jealous and malignant Herod, 
who dreaded the prophecy of a king expected to be born | 
among the descendants of Jacob for the country of which| 
he himself was then master, and who, therefore, ordered | 
a sweeping massacre of the male children of that hated | 
race, making sure, among them, toeffect the murder of | 
the holy infant; this Herod was an Edomite: he, too, 
it was, who carried the rancor of the sons of Esau so 








* Obadiah, v. 3, 4. | Obadiah, v. 15. { Ezekiel, | 
xxxv. 3. || Ezekiel, xxxv. 6. § Ezekiel, xxxii. 29. | 
"| Ezekiel, xxxv. 15. | 





mean was so distinguished that Augustus Cesar pro- 
nounced his soul too great for his kingdom—the extra- 
ordinary taste I speak of, seems still farther to identify 
him with magnificent but malevolent Edom. His sons, 
of course, also Edomites, were also persecutors of the 
race of Jacob, through their virulence against the great 
object of its preservation, our blessed Saviour. One of 
them was the slayer of John, the Baptist, for reproving 
his libertinism ; and it was to him, also, as having juris- 
diction over that part of the country whence our Saviour 
came, that Pontius Pilate sent him in the hope that he 
might thus be screened from the mob. No doubt Pilate 
may also have known that the Herod in question had 
those secret longings for regal sway in Judea, which 
soon afterwards were avowed and with success. Hence 
Pilate may have meant to mingle a favoring hint to He- 
rod with his direct purpose of friendliness towards our 
Saviour. ' But the blood of Esau rejected the opportuni- 
ty of being merciful to the only source of mercy. Still 
persisting in the dark spirit of the ‘ people of the curse,’ 
‘Herod, with his men of war, set him at nought, and 
mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe and 
sent him again to Pilate’* as a rival in royalty who gave 
him no concern. What can be more appalling than 
this climax of the wanton malice of the race of Esau, 
defying, through all ages, to the very last the race of 
his brother Jacob, and in continual and in mad defiance 
of every reiterated warning? There isa Jewish tradi- 
tion, too, that Titus, under whom Jerusalem was crush- 
xd, also sprang from the same origin; that he, also, was 
an Edomite. Thus was the hostility between the race 
of Esau and that of Jacob, kept up to the end, and at the 
end ‘ cursed was he that had cursed Jacob.’ Before the 
sacking of Jerusalem by Titus, a party of Edomites got 
off, laden with booty. No traces of them were disco- 
verable, and from that moment, the name of the Edom- 
ites as a people has no longer appeared upon the page of 
history. Their forsaken country soon fell into the hands 


of the descendants of Esau’s brother-in-law, the elder 


son of Ishmael. It afterwards underwent other revolu- 
tions, and Petra was noted centuries later under the 
Romans and became, at one time, the seat of a Chris- 
tian church. But nearly a thousand years ago all me- 
mory of it vanished; and it had even ceased to be made 
a subject of inquiry, when the recent travellers already 
mentioned, by mere chance, found it againin the keeping 
of the Ishmaelite kinsmen of Esau—and, what is still 
more striking, found in it, upwards of two thousand five 
hundred years after the prophecy of Isaiah, an entire 
realization of his terrible picture :t ‘ the cormorant and 
bittern shall possess it; the owl also and the raven shall 
dwell in it: and he shall stretch out upon it the line of 
cbnfusion, and the stones of emptiness. They shall 
call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but none shall be 
there, and all her princes shall be nothing. And thorns 





* Luke, xxiii. 11. i Isaiah, xxxiv. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
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shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in 
the fortresses thereof: and it shall be an habitation for 
dragons, and a court for owls. The wild beasts of the 
desert shal! also meet with the wild beasts of the island, 
and the satyr shall cry to his fellow; the screech owl 
also shall rest there, and find for herself a place of rest. 
There shall the great owl make her nest, and lay, and 
hatch, and gather under her shadow: there shall the 
vultures also be gathered, every one with her mate. 
Seek ye out the book of the Lord, and read; no one of 
these shall fail!’ ” 

“« Seek ye out the book of the Lord, and read; no one 
of these shall fail!’ unconsciously echoed Mrs. Huntley. 

“‘ And for what purposes we should read,” remarked 
Mr. Burton, “I heard very elequently enforced the 
other Sunday evening by a clergyman in Amity street, 
not far from your house, Mrs. Huntley. From the de- 
nunciation of Zephaniah* against the Jews for disregar- 
ding the prophecy—the passage where he cries—‘ Woe 
to her that is filthy and polluted, to the oppressing 
city! she obeyed not the voice; she received not 
instruction; she trusted not in the Lord; she drew 
not near to her God;’ the preacher drew a most 
impressive argument. No one could have departed 
from that discourse unconvinced that the comparison 
between prophecy and its fulfilment, is meant for some- 
thing far beyond the mere satisfaction of curiosity; and 
that its warnings point ‘ not to an age, but to all time.’ 
No one could have heard, without deeply hoping 
that at a crisis when it may be so vitally important, our 
own republic may be led to think upon the lessons of 
prophecy, to ‘ obey the voice,’ and to ‘receive instruc- 
tion.’ ” 

“Ah, Mr. Burton,” said Miss Duane, “ I’ve found 
you out. I saw you going into that quaker-looking 
white church one evening, to escape a shower; and 
there it was you picked up your religious knowledge, 
which has so puzzled us all.” 

This account was true enough; and Mr. Burton had 
really been thus accidentally directed to the studies by 
which he had surprised his fashionable friends. From 
chances of this sort, much good often comes, when least 
looked for. 

“I am delighted,” resumed Mr. Westbrook, “‘ when 
I find intelligent minds taking such a course at a time 
like this. Are instances to be found among us of syste- 
matically laughing counsel to scorn, either with the 
tongue or with the pen? Of stifling freedom of opinion 
by intimidation? Of subduing minds to a spirit of cau- 
tion and masquerade in social intercourse which makes 
it hollow andinsincere? Of answering even a suspicion 
that doubtful deeds are looked upon with thinking eyes, 
by the scourge, the butcher’s-knife or the scaffold? If 
cases even approaching such have ever been tolerated 
among us, we have been untrue to ourselves, and our 
republic is indanger. ‘You will find it,’ observes a most 
valuable writer,t ‘to be a law of national providence, 
repeatedly put into action, that every prosperous nation, 
as every inculcated system, however powerful, and suc- 
cessful, and improved during the time of its enlarge- 
ment and influence, has been checked, as soon as it has 


* Zephaniah, iii. 2. 
{ Turner. Sacred History of the World, v. 2. p. 386. 
21 





deviated into the depravities and errors which deterio- 
ate human nature, or obstruct its progress. Each has 
advanced in triumph, while it was benefiting mankind; 


each has fallen when it had accomplished all its useful 
purposes; and a more improving one has been raised 


up and led into predominance in its stead.’ If our own 


country should ever invite this fate, it is not to be aver- 


ted by mere shouts among ourselves for our superior 
blessings as a people, our liberty as citizens and our 
enlightened happiness as men! We must not hope 
to see the blow averted, till we lay aside that vindic- 
tive contemptuousness whence ruin springs, and which is 
assure to fall upon America, if she deserve it, as it ever 
was in days of yore upon the now extinguished Edom- 
ites, the Red men of the East.” 

“ By-the-way, Mr. Westbrook,”’ observed Miss Cald- 
well, “‘ you told me you had sumething to say about our 
own Red men, of which you wished me to remind you; 
though I should vastly like in the first place, to know 
what became of these same Red men of the East, you 
speak of, who, in that magnificent city, ‘set their nest 
among the stars’ and ‘ dwelt, like the eagle, in the clefts 
of the rock.’” 

“Both your wishes,” answered Mr. Westbrook, 
“may possibly be complied with at once, Miss Caldwell. 
You will remember that a party of the Red men of the 
East, the Edomites, escaped with booty before the sack- 
ing of Jerusalem, and have never since been heard of.* 
Now these Red men had been extensively engaged in 
commerce. The very circumstance of their name, after 
their nation had been extinguished, remaining indelibly 
impressed upon the sea around their coast, the Red sea, 
in itself seems an indication that their alliance with that 
sea must have been somewhat intimate. ‘They’ were,’ 
says an able writer in the North American Review,t ‘ the 
carriers of the rich produce of the East between the 
Red Sea and the ports of the Pheenicians. Under the 
Romans the trade of these regions appears to have be- 
come still more extensive and prosperous. ‘The country 
was rendered more accessible and the passage of mer- 
chants and caravans was facilitated, by military ways, 
and by the establishment of military posts, to keep in 
check the plundering hordes of the neighboring deserts.’ 
They occupied the naval stations of Elath and Exzion- 
geber on the Arabian gulf; and if Columbus could see 
any plausible foundation for his theory that the gold for 
the temple of Jerusalem had been taken from the New 
World which te had found, surely there can be 
nothing outrageous in supposing that the remnants of 
a doomed race at a crisis of its extremest peril, might 
avail themselves of their long existing maritime facili- 
ties by escaping at least as far as the merchants of 
Solomon had ventured in pursuit of gold. Indeed, their 
fathers were under the yoke of Solomon when the tem- 
ple was built, and who can say that some of them might 
not have been, at that time, by these very gold dealing 
merchants taught the way to what we call the New 
World? There are gigantic ruins of lost cities in Mexi- 
co and South America, not to be traced back to any 
race now known, even in tradition. These discoveries 
in the West have been almost cotemporaneous with 


to Bagster's Comprehensive Bible, p. 93. 





* Introduction to 
t See the North American Review, for April, 1¢37—p. 4I1. 
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that of the ruins of Petra, in the East. 
this very moment exciting equal attention in Europe, 
and are exhibited there in costly folies of engravings. | 
Would it not richly repay the comparison, to bring to-, 
gether the plans and pictures of the Cyclopean rock- 
hewn monuments of Hindostan, Petra and Central | 
America, which have caused so much astonishment? | 


May not the result prove that the Red men of the East |; 


were the builders of these wonders of the West? May 


not these Red men of the East, after a residence for || 
| 


ages, have been exterminated in some contest in the 
land where they had taken shelter ?” 

“ Yes,”’ cried Mr. Burton, ‘‘and by the objects of | 
their ancient antipathy, the sons of Jacob, the lost tribes. 
of Israel, who had entered from another direction and | 
have since overspread both Americas and become known | 
to us as the same as what we call the Indians.” 

“Sach a conjecture,” replied the clergyman, “ may | 
be plausible enough. I have often thought of it before. | 
Mr. Turner in his Sacred History of the World, sug- 
gests the probability that the American Red man may | 
be the Oriental Edomite, but he does not suppose two 
sets of Red men, as you do.” 

“ And I understand,” remarked Mr. Goldenquill, | 
“that Mr. Noah of New-York, whose opinions are en- 
titled to much deference, and who always sustains them 
with ability and eloquence, has published a theory which 
seems to resemble the one which Mr. Burton proposes ; 
but I cannot say to what extent, because I never had the | 
pleasure of reading Mr. Noah’s pomghist” 

“What impressive reflections,” exclaimed Mrs. | 
Huntley, ‘‘ are awakened by the imagination that even 
in this New World, the race of Esau should have strug | 
gled with the race of Jacob, and have here experienced | 
the final fulfilment of the prediction of Isaac to his son 
Israel, ‘ cursed be he that curseth thee !’’’* 

“If this be so,” observed Mr. Burton, “ and if our 
own Indians be indeed the lost tribes, who are yet to be 
restored by miracle, how awful the responsibility of our 
republic in becoming their curse ; for, if Isaac’s words | 
were true towards the race of Jacob in the Old World, 
and if their verification has once been repeated in the | 
New—time may again give them proof; we ourselves 
must then tremble at the sentence, ‘ cursed be he that 
And if we have wronged this race still | 


eurseth thee !’ 
farther by thwarting them when in the course of that) 
conversion which is to restore them to their original | 
land; if, as Edom did to their brethren, we have not. 
only pursued them, but pursued them afler their iniqui-| 
ty had an end, do we not stand towards them in pre- | 
cisely the same relation held by the Edomites towards | 





* The srephes y of Obadiah, whether we trace the Edomites 
to Central America or leave them in their own land, has been | 
distinetly and literally fulfilled by the house of Jacob; which | 
house, Obadiah says, (v. 18.) “ shall be a fire,” and “ the house of 
Esau for stubble, and they shall kindle in them and devour | 
them; and there shall not be any remaining of the house of 
Evan ;” and (v, 10.) “ they shall be cut off for ever.” Previously, 
to this, by the incor ion of the Idumeans with the Jows, 
(Josephus, Ant: |. xii. c. 9. § 1. or c. 17.) the Jews were actually | 
potsessors of the kingdom of Edom and judged and governed 
the Mount of Esau, as predicted in Obadiah, (v. 19.421), the shall 
“ possess the Mount of Esau,” and shall “ come up on Mount | 
Zion to judge the Mount of Esaxn.” The words“ house of Esay” 
when here applied to its extinction should perhaps, be under- | 
stood as referring to those descendants of Esau, who had no 
share in the Ishmaelite blood. 
| Ezekiel, xxxv. 5. 
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their ancestors, and may we not infer what must be the 
penalty of our present persecution, from the awful moni- 
tions of the past?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Westbrook, “ it were ‘ to consi- 
der too curiously, to consider thus.’ We have sufficient 
"grounds for checking our course towards the Indians, 


| without going into speculations of this uncertain nature. 


Our conduct to the Indians arises from our covetous- 
ness; and that it is so, our frontier people, who are its 
prompters, candidly and unblushingly avow. ‘ All we 
desire of the Indians,’ say they openly, ‘ is their lands. 
We care not where they come from, nor whither they 
are togo. But their lands we want, and their lands 
we'll have.’ Thus it is that we make ourselves liable 
to the denunciations against idolatry, for Saint Paul 
says,‘ covetousness is idolatry.’t It is no worse to make 
our God of gold, than to make our gold our God. 
Against the crime of idolatry prophecy has steadily 
| pointed its warning through all time; and the past is 
covered with the ruin which this crime has pulled upon 
most powerful nations, where the malison has been as 
often drowned in a laugh, as it now may be in ours. If 
this idolatry of covetousness corrupt our councils, by 
filling thom with the partisans of purposes merely sor- 


| did and selfish; if it poison the spirit of our commercial 
| enterprise by rendering it a mere thirst to accumulate 
|| for personal aggrandizement or display, let every lover 


of his country cry out against it and strive te cast down 
| the golden God ere it be too late; and ere we invite 
|| upon ourselves ‘ the year of recompenses,’ and feel that 
we are identified with ‘the people of the curse,’ by dis- 
covering the application to the present of the past, al- 
ready beginning in distracted legislation—in mercantile 
perp lexity—” 

“My dear, are you ill? How pale you are! 
pered Mrs. Huntley, anxiously, to her husband. 

“What can make you think so, love ?” replied Mr. 
Huntley, with a forced smile, turning away. 

— And,” continued Mr. Westbrook, (the whispers of 
Mr. and Mrs. Huntley not having been perceived by 
him, nor any of the rest,) “and in the confusion and dis- 
aster emanating from those frauds and oppressions in- 
flicted for gain upon helpless nations within our power, 
which all history shows us cannot be committed, without 


!”” whis- 


| sooner or later, forcing from the aggressor a withering 


atonement.” 

A servant here entered with a letter to Mrs. Huntley, 
sealed with black. Mrs. Huntley asked permission to 
open it. 

“Ts it possible!” she exclaimed. 

* What's the matter ?”’ cried Mr. Huntley. 

His wife handed him the note, and he observed, 
“ Mrs. Wilmington’s party is put off in consequence of 
the sudden death of her near relation, Judge Dur- 


” 


kins ! 

“ Then Mrs. Durkins cannot show her diamonds!” 
unconsciously exclaimed Mrs. Huntley, with a feeling of 
involuntary triumph, for which a moment afterwards she 
blushed at herself. 


* Paul to the Colossians, iii, 5:-—to the behest, ch. v. 
ver. 5, &c, 
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“ T thought,” observed Mr. Goldenquill, “ that you all 
knew Judge Durkins had been shot by an Indian.” 

“ An Indian! How came that?” 

“* He was riding in the Indian country and a rifle from 
behind a log took him down without warning and he | 
was dead before his companion could get to him.” 

“ Those villanous Indians,” exclaimed another gen-'| 
tleman, “ nothing is too bad for them. Think of this 
cold-blooded murder! There is no such thing as ever 
bringing them to reason. We can have no security, till 
all their throats are cut.” 

“Soft,” observed Mr. Goldenquill. ‘I may, per-| 
haps, give you some clue to this affair, which may make i 
you think less ungently of the Indians. Judge Dur-| 
kins had become immensely wealthy all of a sudden | 


lations. He had made a vow that he would be the 
richest man in America. Losses have lately increased 
around him in the most extraordinary and unaccounta- 
ble manner. A commercial house holding an immense 
amount of his money has failed. A fire has swept 
away the best part of a new town that he was 
building. His paper to a vast amount has been pro- 
tested. His family are left beggars. The whole storm 
burst at once upon his wife, at the very moment she 
thought herself the wealthiest woman in the wor!d.”’ 

“* And hew has Mrs. Durkins borne it, father,’’ asked 
Mrs. Huntley, tremulously and in tears. 

“She was taken this afternoon to the Lunatic 
Asylum.” 

The party broke up, all in a very serious mood. 








upon speculations in Indian lands. There has been a 
new style of fraud practised among these wronged 
people, by which it is said he was a vast gainer. Vaga- | 
bond Indians are made drunk and hired to personate 
owners of lands, which they transfer for a trifle before 
a government agent, who gives a title which the gov-| 
ernment’s power is from that moment bound to protect. | 
A few dollars have in this way often purchased what | 
has forthwith been sold for many thousands. A grace-| 
ful and interesting young widow, accompanied by a 
child of some three years old, went to the Judge to) 
remonstrate against a fraud of this nature, by which he | 
had obtained all her possessions. She was spurned 
from the door. He was scarcely gone, when a purse of 
gold was missed. An officious borderer followed the. 
female, charged her with the theft, gathered a party of 
vagabond accomplices, tied her to a tree and led the 
way to scourge her into a confession. She uttered 
neither word nor groan. When released, she caught. 
her child in her arms and shot out of sight, her wounds | 
streaming, into the forest On the following day she | 
was discovered, drowned, in the river, her stiffened arms 
clasping her dead child to her bosom. The purse 
which had contained the gold, was afterwards acci- 
dentally seen in the possession of the borderer, who | 
was in a few months caught in a crime at the Havan-| 
na; and, before he was executed, confessed that he | 
had committed the theft for which he had punished the 
Indian widow. The Indians, however, regarded the 
Judge as the real slayer. Their law of retaliation is 
the one to which they cling most pertinaciously. This 
is supposed among numerous other co-incidences of 
customs to mark their Mosaic origin. The nearest re- 
lation must be the avenger of blood. Doubtless it was 
by the hand of some connection of the Indian widow 
and her child, that Judge Durkins perished.” 

“ And is not this a proof that Providence does not 
forget the wronger of the Indian ?” cried Mr. Burton. 

“Who,” exclaimed Mrs. Huntley, “could sleep in 
peace, possessing wealth acquired by means like this !”” 

The father of Mrs. Huntley entered the room. 

“Clara,” said Mr. Wilson, “have you heard the 
strange news ?” , 

“What news, father? Do you mean the death of 
Judge Durkins ?” 

“IT mean worse than that, my dear. Almost at the 
same time when the news came of the murder, 
his whole t here was put under seizure. 


Some of them were more than ordinarily impressed with 
the discussions and eccurrences which had engaged 
their evening’s attention; and Mr. Goldenquill, being 
unusually gloomy for him, as he walked home with Miss 
Caldwell, to whom he is said to be paying court, re- 
peated the following lines to her: 

“ Who looks upon this world, and not beyond it 

To the abodes it leads to, must believe it 

The bloody slaughter house of some ill power 

Rather than the contrivance of a good one. 

Ev’ry thing here breeds misery to man ; 

The sea breeds storms to sink him: If he flies 

To shore for aid, the shore breeds rocks to tear him : 

The earth breeds briars to rend him, trees to hang him ; 

Those things that seem his friends, are false to him : 

The air that gives him breath, gives him infection ; 

Meat takes his health away, and drink his reason : 

His reason is so great a plague to him, 

He never is so pleas’d, as when he’s robb’d on’t 

By drink or madness.” John Crown, 1679. 


CHAPTER III. 
Proving that love, though blind, is wonderfully 
sharp sighted, 


“ Fortitude is not the appetite 

Of formidable things, nor inconsult 

Rashness ; but virtue fighting for a truth ; 

Deriv'’d from knowledge of distinguishi 
Thomas N 


Good or bad causes.” es, 1640. 


A strange confusion disturbed the generally careless 
and cheerful spirits of Mrs. Huntley. Invitations were 
already distributed for her very splendid ball, which was 
now to take place in about a fortnight; and occasions of 
this sort were usually fuil of excitement to her. But 
she seemed to look upon the one she was now pre- 
paring with reluctance and distaste. Always, before 
this, she had exulted in opportunities of out-dashing the 
other fashionable ladies ; but, at present, her medi- 


H tations were involuntarily turning, not upon her dress 


and the decorations of her gala; but upon serious sub- 


jects which she had neglected; and every day some 


failure in business among her husband's friends, aroused 
her sympathies and conducted her to give comfort to 
their wives. 

The sudden paleness of her husband, which was 
meutioned in the last chapter, had fastened itself upon 
her mind. She fancied he seemed abstracted and 
harassed, He appeared to get thinner and to stay more 
away from her than usual, as if the silent scrutiny of 
her affection pained him. She knew that he was deeply 
devoted to her, though she had no idea how exclusively 








His successes had lured him into enormous specu- 





he was given up to his pride in consulting her gratifica- 
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tions, and in seeing her delighted with society and 
society delighting in her. 

Mr. Wilson came in and found his daughter, to his 
surprise, reading Mason’s Treatise on Self-knowledge. 
He made no remark upon it; but observed, “Clara, 
what strange creatures those foreigners are! Let them 
once get a whim in their heads and they will leave 
nothing unattempted until they gain their point. They 
think we are a mere nation of traders, and that we will 
do any thing for money.” 

“To what do you allude, father ?” 

“IT was at Tomlinson, Barker and Co’s., counting- 
They are that Spanish Nobleman’s 
agents—the one you meet about at parties, you know— 
Well. The Grandee has fallen desperately in love 
with— 

“ Not me, I hope,” said Mrs. Huntley, “for if I were 
ever so single, I couldn’t return the compliment.” 

“No, with your diamonds! Barker laughed heartily 
when he told me he had been authorized to offer twenty- 
five thousand dollars for them.” 

“No bad speculation,” replied Mrs. Huntley, with 
a smile. 

“ And the Spaniard declares he must have them ; so 
you had better take care, or you'll be obliged to make 
the sale in spite of yourself.” , 

Some conversation followed upon the state of the 
Mr. Wilson said there were some twenty fail- 
Mrs. Huntley shuddered. 

“Father, tell me honestly. Have you noticed how 
Charles changes of late? Is he apprehensive of any 
trouble 7?” 

“ Oh, I should think not, my dear. There’s no house 
in New-York more substantial than his.” 

The return of Mr. Huntley stopped the conversation. 
His wife sportively related to him the bargain she had 
been offered. He seemed concerned and even vexed. 

“You must wear the diamonds at Mrs. Thompson's 
next Thursday evening, Clara, and let the Spaniard see 
that an American merchant can exult as proudly in 
adorning his wife with the style to which her virtues 
give her a title, as any Grandee in the court of Spain.” 

“Charles, these displays are getting more and more 
irksome to me. Besides, when there is so much trouble 
abroad, it seems to me not entirely right to go to par- 
ties, with so much pomp. Indeed, I almost wish there 
were no parties at all, just now.” 

“* No parties, Clara!” 

“Yes, Charles. When we see ruin in shapes so 
varied and mysterious and rolling upon us on every side 
like an encircling avalanche, it appears to me that we 
are bound to, at least, inquire whether there is not some- 
thing in the conduct of each and all of us, which de- 
mands a change. You recollect what Mr. Westbrook 
said about covetousness and idolatry? Scripture tells 
us what we ought to do in cases like those which are 
hourly accumulating around us; and nations who have 
neglected such warnings, have mourned their callous- 
ness deeply and for ever.” 

* My love, I hope you are not getting superstitious ?” 

“ T hope not, Charles; but I cannot help remembering 
the tall that evening about prophecy and the discoveries 
at Petra.” 

How very capricious and aimless at first seems to us 


room just now. 


times. 
ures that morning. 





| 


the operation of events and conversations upon the 
mind and conduct, until time and minuter observation 
enables us to trace every link of the chain, and then 
how beautifully consistent and searching the system 
which discloses itself, and how beneficent ! 


“@O, all preparing providence divine! 

In thy large book what secrets are enroll’d! 
What sundry helps doth thy great pow’r assign 

To prop the course which thou intend’st to hold! 
What mortal sense is able to define 

Thy mysteries, thy counsels manifold! 
It is thy wisdom strangely that extends 
Obscure proceedings to uncertain ends '” 

Michael Drayton, 1637. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Showing better reasons for loving women than be- 
cause they are handsome. 


“Oh, who would abuse 

Your sex, which truly knows ye! O, women 

Were we not born of ye? should we not then 

Honor ye? nurs’d by ye, and not regard ye? 

Made for ye, and not seek ye? and since we 

Were made before ye, should we not love and 

Admire ye as the last, and therefore perfect’st work 

Of nature? Man was made, when nature was 

But an apprentice,* but woman, when she 

Was a skilful mistress of her art; therefore 

Cursed is he that doth not admire those 

Paragons, those models of heav’n, angels 

On earth, goddesses in shape : by their loves 

We live in double breath, even in our 

Offspring after death. Are not all vices 

Masculine, and virtues feminine? are 

Not the muses the loves of the learned ? 

Do not all noble spirits follow the graces, 

Because they are women? there’s but one pheenix, 

And she’s a female: is not the princess 

And foundress of good arts, Minerva, born 

Of the brain of the highest Jove, a woman ? 

Have not these women the face of love, the 

Tongue of persuasion, the body of delight? 

O, divine perfection’d woman, whose praises 

No tongue can full express, for that the matter 

Doth exceed the labor! 0, if to be 

A woman be so excellent, what is 

It then to be a woman enrich’d by 

Nature, made excellent by education, 

Noble by birth, chaste by virtue, adorn’d 

By beauty ! a fair woman, which is the 

Ornament of heaven, the grace of earth, 

The joy of life, and the delight of all sense, 

Ev’n the very summum of man’s life.” 
John Crown, 1616. 


Tue husband of Mrs. Thompson failed before Thurs- 
day, so there was no party, and the question of the 
diamonds was at rest. Mrs. Huntley, in the meantime, 
had become unusually meditative and studious. She 
had written a note to her father; and we will break 
into the midst of their conversation, after he had got 
to her : 

“His sobs awoke me. His face was bathed with 
tears. He pretended it was a dream he had had, but 
he had evidently not been sleeping for hours. You 
must find out for me, father. 1 have no dread of a 
change of fortune. I feel within myself a change, 
which will give me energy to sustain whatever may 
come. But to the agony of suspense and of knowing 
that my husband suffers and will not make me the con- 
fidante of his woes, I grant, dear father, to this I am 
not equal.” 

With much difficulty Mrs. Huntley drew from her 
father that the many recent failures had, perhaps, a 
little straitened Mr. Huntley’s house, but not seriously. 








* If Burns never saw these lines, how very Senge: is 
the co-incidence between them and his famous couplet : 
“ Her tice han’ she tried on man, 


And thon she made the lasses, O"” 
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A gleam of delight passed over Mrs. Huntley’s face 
as she asked her father whether some mode could not 
be devised for persuading her husband to sell her 
diamonds to the Spaniard; but, at that moment, Mr. 
Huntley came in. 

There was, for a few seconds, that peculiar silence all 
round, which betrays that the last comer has been the 
subject of secret discussion. 
followed, of course, was hesitating and cautious. At} 
length, however, the embarrassment was worn off by | 
that fruitful topic, the troubled times; and Mrs. Hunt-| 
ley obtained an opportunity to remark : | 

“ Charles, to tell the truth, I think we ought to put) 
off our party. Now is it right, dear Charles, to have 
these gaieties in the midst of so much suffering ?” 

“Clara, this is the only wish you could utter to which 
I never can assent. I will let them see that I can 
maintain my wife in all the magnificerce to which she 
has bee accustomed, and to which no woman living | 
ever yet had a stronger claim. They shall see that my | 
wife shall keep her place, even should every other house 
in New-York become bankrupt.” 











There was an anxious and a wild impetuosity in this | 
exclamation, which confirmed all the doubts of Mrs. 


Huntley; but she saw that it would not be discreet to 
notice it. She became instantly more animated than 


ever and under the spell of her attentions, her anecdotes | 


and her joyousness, her husband presently seemed an 


‘father walked out together. 

They had scarcely left the room, when Mrs. Huntley 
became entirely overpowered by the effort she had | 
made. She flung herself upon the sofa, in an anguish 





The conversation which || 


) tions which are now wearing him in secret ; but, if I may 
“not be thus indulged, give me cheerfulness under the 
| privation ; and teach me how to administer.in silence to 
_the inward sorrows of which I may not hear from the lips 
which will only speak to me of joyousness and love.” 

| As Mrs. Huntley rose, she caught the figure of her 
husband, who stood like one lost, in seeming uncon- 
| sciousness, and for a moment immoveable. She gazed 
at him, as if doubting whether it was not a spirit that 
she saw. But both sprang towards each other at the 
same instant. Clara sank into her husband’s arms and 
both burst into a passion of tears. 


“ When we of hopes, or helps, are quite bereaven 
Our humble prayers have entrance into heaven.” 
John Ford, 1633. 


CHAPTER V. 


Bearing witness what a difficult thing it is to have 
one’s way, even though it be the right one. 


“He who hath never warr’d with misery 
Nor ever tugg’d with fortune and distress, 
Hath had n’occasion, nor no field to try 
The strength and forces of his worthiness. 
Those parts of judgment which felicity 
Keeps as conceal’d, affliction must express ; 
And only men show their abilities, 

And what they are, in their extremities. 


The world had never taken so full note 


Of what thou art, hadst thou not been undone ; 
And only thy affliction hath begot 
More fame than thy best fortunes could have done : 


| 
For ever by adversity are wrought, 


The greatest works of admiration ; 
And all the fair examples of renown, 
Out of distress and misery are grown.” 
Samuel Daniel, 1623. 


“ Wett, Clara,” exclaimed Mr. Wilson, “ it is done.”’ 
“Have you really received the twenty-five thousand 





which could not weep. She then arose and, with an 
irregular step, paced the floor. At length she took up 
her Bible, afi it enchained her until dark. Her hus- 
band did not return to tea; but, in the evening, she had 


grown more composed. 


When Mr. Huntley came home, he found his wife was | 
He stepped lightly, thinking she | 


in her chamber. 
might be asleep; but, to his surprize, he heard her 
voice, and perceived that the door had been either left 
ajar by chance, or had sprang open unobserved, as it 
had once before. He therefore entered the room un- 
seen ; but, on entering, stood transfixed and with breath 
suspended. 

Mrs. Huntley was on her knees, absorbed in prayer. 
In her intentness upon her supplication, her voice had 
unconsciously risen sufficiently above the whisper, to be 
distinctly audible. 

“ And,” continued she, “ may those holy influences 
break down that only frailty which I can discover in his 
character—that frailty, springing from his devotedness 
to the wife of his bos:om, of which may I never prove 
unworthy! May he be swayed to the subduement of his 
vain ambition to make me the envy of superficial and 
frivolous society. May he be convinced that there is no 
true happiness for me, nor for him, but in humility and 
a resignation of the world. May he feel the comfort of 
a change like that which the light of truth has 
wrought in me and may my prayer bring on him the 
blessing which I dare not hope from my persuasion. 
And, oh, if it be consistent with thy purposes, open his 
heart to entire confidence and unreserve amid the afflic- 


dollars ?”’ 
| ““T have, indeed; and it has already prevented the 
| failure of Charles.” 

Clara turned away, to conceal a tear of exultation ; 
and her father added, 
on He bore it like a man. I could see that there was 
|| some struggle when I handed the money—some revival, 
| for a moment, of his former pride ; but I was delighted 
| to discover that it was only for a moment. Your last 
night’s explanation has wrought a radical alteration in 
him. He is rational and cheerful. Clara, lam prouder 
of you than ever.” 

Mr. Wilson accompanied his daughter to the house of 
a fashionable friend, with whom she had been very 
intimate ; and when he left her, promised he would see 
all the billets she had given into his charge, put in the 
way of being distributed at once. 

“Clara Huntley,” exclaimed Miss Gayton, “ how 
glad I am to see you! Clara, what in the name of 
wonder is all this I hear of you? They tell me you 
won’t go to parties! That you are grown a downright 
puritan.” 

Clara smiled and remarked, “I don’t know what 
they will tell you, then, when they find I have given up 
my own party.” 

“ Clara Huntley !” 

“Tt is true, Julia. I will tell you frankly, my dear, I 
mean to go to no more fashionable parties, and to give 
no more. I can discover now that they had a very 
|| injurious effect upon me. They excited in me a taste 


| 
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for ruinous expense, they inspired me with a very fri- 
volous and corrupt ambition, they left me with un- 
charitable and vindictive feelings.” 

“ The girl’s mad!” 

“No, love, but I was mad and am recovering my 
reason. And as these are no times for display and re- 
joicing, if I had had no other motive than my sense of 
the unbecomingness of private festivities in the midst of 
national inflictions, I would even then have waived my 
intended party; but, at present, I hope I have still 
higher motives.” 

‘Oh, Clara, Clara, you have certainly been bitten by 
some raving methodist! I have no patience with these 
selfish and barren sanctimonious impostors, who arro- 
gate to themselves the distinction of being the only 
virtuous people upon earth; who, as has been written 
by an ancient poet, seem 

‘Church ! aye, all church—and their consciences 

Are as hard as the pulpit;"— 
consciences so callous to generous and productive in- 
fluences, that, to borrow a phrase from another ante- 
diluvian, 


— They'll make men thieves for want of maintenance 
And then hang them up for stealing !’t” 


“ Nay, Julia, you must not let the involuntary homage 
which vice pays to virtue, by counterfeiting the outside 
of its antagonist as the only recommendation of itself, 
tempt you to wrong the reality. It is a principle of 
true religion to look for influences from a source which 
lifts our eyes above the persons around us; and we are 
distinctly told that we are not to rely on the appearance 
of goodness, even in those who are scrupulous about 
external observances ; but, as it is impossible for any 
eyes but those of the Deity himself to see into the 
hearts of others, we are instructed to search exclusively 
into our own: and thus actuated, we are neither to be 
credulous of the professions of others, nor to make our- 
selves uneasy about their impressions of us, nor even to 
rely upon our own power of forming right opinions of 
them. Suppose we have cause to fancy them dissem- 
blers? Providence may guide them, as he has guided 
us; and if they are not what they might be, they may 
become so, before we can be aware of it. But as for 
troubling our heads about what our neighbors may 
choose to think of us, I can bring you a poet quite as 
antediluvian as either of yours, to speak my mind in 
blank verse ; as you have yours, dear Julia: 


*I regard not, as a straw, the world: 
Fame from the tongues of men, doth injury 
Oftener than justice ; and as conscience 
Only makes guilty persons, not report, 
(For shew we as clear as springs unto the world, 
If our own knowledge doth not make us so, 
That is small satisfaction to ourselves :) 
So stand we ne'er so lep’rous to man’s eye, 
it cannot hurt heart-known integrity.’ ” 
Nathaniel Field, 1639. 


“ Blank verse, or no blank verse, Clara, you will make 
yourself the laughing stock of all New-York. You will 
get caricatured, girl.” 

“ I shall have the approbation of my ow conscience, 
my dear, and it is of very little consegience what those 
who cannot understand me may think or say. I am 
convinced that we live for nobler purposes than merely 
to please the futile; and I am determined to devote the 


* Anon: 1610. 


rest of my life to such objects as may best comport with 
my conviction that we are mere journeyers to-a goal 
ifor which we are expected to entitle ourselves by the 
fulfilment of certain duties, with which what are called 
the pleasures of society most dangerously interfere.”’ 

| “ Clara Huntley, I loved you once and I thought you 
a sensible woman. You are growing contemptible and 
‘ridiculous ; and I should be no friend if I did not tell 
you so. If you do not give up these absurdities, I shall 
hate you.” 

| “No, Julia, you will not hate me, you ought not, you 
cannot. That you may avoid me, I can readily ima- 
gine; but though I shall be sorry, I am prepared for it. 
_The werd of our common Father has taught me, that 
no one can take the right course towards him, without 
incurring from his adversaries in the world, whether 
‘avowed or covert, contempts and difficulties ; and we 
,who live in this latter age may congratulate ourselves 
that they are not carried to the extent they were in the 
beginning, when the christian was persecuted, not with 
‘the jest and the slander merely, but with the cross and 
the gallows and the axe and the flame and, in short, 
death in every varied form of shame and agony. Julia, 
what do we not endure for the attainment of even 
trifling gravifications? What sacrifices of feeling and 
of interest are not many making at this very moment of 
extreme pecuniary distress, merely for the vanity of 
getting up some of these hollow-hearted assemblages 
which are called parties 7 Shall we shrink from chagrins 
which come in the way of such a blessing as I seek, 
and yet proceed unheeding those which perplex the 
path to banquets rife with poison? I will not say that 
some may not allow themselves indulgences which are 
unsafe for most. But so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I distinctly see what bad passions and what a 
_base ambition the mania for the triumple of high life 
| excited in me, and I should be worse than ungrateful 
for the salutary conviction, were I not to change my 
‘course, before it takes me over the precipice. I decide 
for myself, not for others, and choose to avoid temp- 
tation. Am I to be discouraged by an idle laugh ?” 

Miss Gayton took leave of her friend, coldly. Mrs. 
Huntley had not been gone an hour, before she dis- 
covered that she had, in her earnestness, forgotten her 
reticule, containing her pocket-book and card case, at 
Miss Gayton’s. When she returned for it, she found the 
young lady in very animated conversation with her 
mother. As Mrs. Huntley entered, they both arose, 
with marked respectfulness and cordiality. 

“ Clara Huntley,” observed Mrs. Gayton, “ Julia has 
been telling me what passed between you. She says, 
you are an entirely different being from what you were 
a few days ago, and that you have puzzled her ex- 
tremely. She, nevertheless, praises you for adhering to 
your principles like a little lion. Clara, though I 
cannot but regard present notions az somewhat 
exaggerated, they make me, as a mother anxious for 
profitable associations for her child, most sincerely wish 
chat Julia may never lose such a friend.” 

Julia Gayton approached Mrs. Huntley: 

“Clara, I behaved coarsely to you. I beg your par- 
don. I said I should hate you: I did so, for a moment; 
but, now, I love you more than ever.” 














! Rev. Robert Dayborne, 1612. | 


They embraced cordially ; and, as Mrs. Huntley was 
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returning, these lines, which she had glanced at in some 
of her recent readings, came upon her memory, and 
haunted her all the way home : 


“ What a poor value do we set on heaver! 
Heaven, the perfection of all that can 
Be said, or thought, riches, delight, or harmony, 
Health, beauty ; and all these not subject to 
The waste of time ; but in their height eternal ; 
Lost for a pension, or poor spot of earth, 
Favor of greatness, or an hour’s faint pleasure! 
As men, in scorn of a true flame that’s near, 
Should run to light their taper at a glow-worm.” 
James Shirley, 1646. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Signifying that a good deed may pay specie, when 
the Banks cannot. 


“ Now prithee learn, 
For this late aceident may truly teach 
A man what value he should set on wealth ; 
Fire may consume my houses, thieves may steal 
My plate and jewels, all my merchandize 
Is at the mercy of the winds and seas ; 
And nothing truly can be termed mine own, 
But what I make mine own by using well. 
Those deeds of charity which we have done 
Shall stay for ever with us ; and that wealth 
Which we have so bestow’d, we only keep; 
The other is not ours.”— Thomas May, 1051. 


Mr. Huntley and his wife were at breakfast. The 
evil spirits had been cast out from their bosoms and 


they were cheerful and happy. It was no longer their am- 


bition to live for the good opinion of persons with vision 
so imperfect or distorted that, to seem right to them, 
our course must necessarily be as erring as their per- 
ceptions. No: 
dard for their rule of conduct; and they felt that though | 
their wealth was gone, their prosperity had just begun. 
True, now and then a sort of regret would steal over 
Mr. Huntley, at the thought of being obliged to look to 
his wife’s small fortune for their future support. To. 
this, however, he knew he must submit. After paying 
off all his immediate obligations, through the seasonable | 
help of the diamonds which Mrs, Huntley had, with so 
much difficulty, persuaded him to sell, it appeared that | 
the available claims of the concern, would only a little’ 


more than cover all its engagements as they would fall | 
due; so nothing but Mrs. Huntley’s fortune remained. | 
She seemed not a little pleased with such an opportuni-_ 


ty of showing her love for her husband; and at last 


succeeded in reasoning him out of the last vestige of | larn. 


the false pride which made him uneasy under that) 
mode of relief. 


Of course, it must be obvious, that Mr. Huntley could | 


have carried on his mercantile establishment with better 
hopes than ever, had he seen fit. Some of the penny 
papers might have shaken his credit by their false report 
of his failure, had not a prompt contradicticn followed ; 
and with the contradiction, a disclesure of circumstances 
which brought his credit even higher than it had been 
yet. Nevertheless, he agreed with his wife that it was 


better to wind up at once; and they were just discus- 


sing the question about retiring somewhere to live 
upon a farm, when the servant announced a gentleman 
at the door, who said his name was Mr. Oakwood. 

“ Desire him to walk in,”’ said Mz. Huntley. 

“ Who is Mr. Oakwood, love?” asked his wife. 


The Huntleys had taken another stan- 


|| well pleased to have seen at any other time. When 
our fortunes decline, there is one sting we cannot evade 
|—chagrin at inability to help the meritorious who are 
suffering. This hurricane, I suppose, has swept all 
|, around—troubling the humble, as well as those called 
|| rich. No doubt poor Oakwood is in distress, and I am 
| sure I see no way of relieving him, however much I 
| would wish to do so, as an old friend of the family, who, 
|| when I was a little bey, saved the life of my father.” 
| “ Ah!” cried Mr. Oakwood, dashing into the room, 
| “Mr. Huntley, I’m delighted to see you. Married, sir ? 
| Married ? 
|| Huntley.” 
‘| “Oakwood, I’m glad to see you; and more than all, 
| I’m glad to see you in such spirits, when times are so 
dull.” 


“Oh, time’s, ’a’n’t been so dull with me, though; and 
” 


Blessings on you, ma'am, if you’re Mrs. 


you ought to be glad to see me now, par-ticu-lar-ly ! 

““ Why particularly now ?” 

“ Becaze money’s scace and I’ve brought you lots 
on’t.”” 

“ You!” exclaimed Huntley. 

“Why, ma’am, how you stare with them pretty eyes 
o’ yourn. I spose you ha’n’t got many honest men in 
New-York, Mr. Huntley, or you and your wife wouldn't 
| wonder ata man’s coming of his own accord to pay 
| debts that’s never asked for.” 

“I do not understand you,” answered Mr. Huntley. 
“ Debts, my friend? What debts?” 

“*Come, come, you know well enough. Ma’am, when 
your husband—(all ¢hat happened before your time— 
why, Charles, it were five years ago!)—well, ma’am, 
when that boy there, your husband, found out, bless 
him !—that I shouldn’t have a farthing left for myself 
and my family, after paying him the five thousand dol- 
lars I owed him; why, ma’am, do you spose, though I 
took back the check for the money, which he returned 
_to me with the receipt—(excuse my pockethandkitcher, 
ma’am, for the thoughts of it always makes me foolish,) 
'| now do you spose, ma’am, I meant to keep it one jifly 
after I was able to pay? NotI. That's not like Tom 
Oakwood.”’ 

“Charles, I thought you had told me every thing that 
ever happened to you. You never told me this.” 

“Never? Jest like him. I spose he’s of opinion 


| with the man that wrote the only varses I could ever 








They always us'd to make me speak ‘em at 
'school for what they called ’cution exercise—I remem- 
bered ’em caze o’ their shortness— 


‘Tobrag of benefits one hath bestown 
Doth make the best seem less, the worst seem none.’ * 


Hey, Mr. Charles? Ha! ha! Well, Mr. Charley boy— 
(don’t mind me, ma’am—I knew him when he was a 
mere hop-o’-my-thumb—just a little chickabiddy)—No 
matter—your money wasn’t lost, for all that, boy. It 
made me prosper! Huzza! I’marich man now. I've 
got it all here—all in specic, man-~principal and inte- 
rest—and it is summut of a curiosity, now-a-days, they 
tell me, to see money in money's shape, here, where 
money used to grow wild in the streets.” 

Both Mr. Huntley and his wife had some diflieulty 
not to betray how much they were moved. 











“ Poor fellow! one whom I would have been quite as|} * Richard Brome, 1653, 





















178 THE USES OF 


ADVERSITY. 











Honest Oakwood went on to state that after his trou- 
ble he had established himself and his large family in 
the West near a relation of his, by whom he was helped 
forward and treated with great kindness. This relation, | 
Mr. Clifford, was a bachelor, but possessed of one of the | 
finest farms, with one of the best houses on it, in all the | 
country. Just as Oakwood had gathered superfluous 


wealth enough to pay, with perfect ease, the principal | 
and interest of what had been intended by Huntley as a_ 
gift of gratitude, Clifford died, bequeathing to Oakwood | 
all his property. Oakwood had now brought the five | 
thousand dollars and interest to Mr. Huntley; and he! 
also wished his advice about the disposal of his bequest, 
which he said was more than he could manage, so he | 
thought it best to turn it into cash. 

“ What do you ask for it ?”” said Mr. Huntley. 

“It is worth nearer six than five thousand dollars, 
any day.” 

‘Is six thousand your price ?” asked Mr. Huntley. 

“T shall be quite content with five thousand for it, I'm 
sure, provided I can get a good neighbor.” 

Mrs. Huntley and her husband exchanged glances. 

“Oakwood,” observed Mr. Huntley, “ great changes | 
are happening in New-York. I am no longer a rich | 
man; though I cannot call myself absolutely a poor one. 
We are thinking of a farm in the country.” 

“You shall have Clifford’s for nothing, and I'll bless | 
you for coming to it, too, Huntley; and I’ll bless Provi-| 
dence, besides, for the chance of showing that old Tom | 
Oakwood cannot forget a benefactor. Clifford’s farm | 
was made for you, Charles Huntley; the very place of 
all others upon earth—he lived to fix it all right for you, 
and died that he might not be in the way, the moment it | 
was all ready. You shall have it for nothing and thanks | 
for taking it, into the bargain.” 

“No, Oakwood; I can only take your farm on the | 
same terms you would get from another person. It 
strikes me, however, we shall agree about it. 





Under 
other circumstances, I would not accept the return of 
the money, which was given to you as a slight ac- 
knowledgment of what was due from him so honored | 
and so near and dear to me—him whose life you saved. | 
But, at present, [ will not decline the unlooked for kind- | 
ness. I think we shal) arrange when Clara and I have | 
examined into the affair together—for I own, Oakwood, | 
I do not choose to come to any decision upon important | 
matters without the counsel and consent of my best) 
friend—and, in the meanwhile, you'll have your things | 
brought here, and stay with us while you are in town;) 
so we can get through this and any other affairs you, 
may want me for, without loss of time.” 

“If you don’t take the farm, Huntley, I'll say—I'll 
say—hang it, I'll say you don’t deserve a wife as hand. 
some, as I’m sure she’s good,” cried Mr. Oakwood, as| 
he rose to take up his hat. 

Mr. Huntley rang for the servant. “ You'll tell) 
George,” said he to Mr. Oakwood, ‘‘ where he’s to find 
your baggage; and you'll be home to dinner ?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Adieu, till then, Mr. Oakwood, and, believe me, I 
feel as if you were an old friend, and am rejoiced to 
have seen you,” exclaimed Mrs. Huntley, approaching, 
him. 

“ Thank ye, ma'am,” said Oakwood, wiping his eyes, 





‘| mind for the intrusion of ennui. 





and grasping her hand with a heartiness which made her 
flinch. 

Oakwood and the servant being gone—‘‘ Come, Cla- 
ra,’’ exclaimed Mr. Huntley, ‘‘ now we'll have a long, 
grave chat, about what course we are to take for the 
future. 

By the conversation which followed, it was evident 
enough that, 


“ As sick physicians seldom their own art 
Dare trust, to cure their own disease, so these 
Were to themselves quite useless when apart ; 
Yet, by consult, each can the other ease.” — 
Sir William Davenant, 1673. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Implying that to get out of the wrong road, we have 
only to get into the right one; and under that 
suspicion, leaving the pensive public. 


“ Who is it that will doubt 

The care of heaven; or think th’ immortal 

Powers are slow, ’cause they take the privelege 

To choose their own time, when they will send their 


Blessings down ?” 
Sir William Davenant, 1673. 

Tuts is August, is it not? Yes. Well, then, Mr. 
and Mrs. Huptley must have been at least three months 
settled on the beautiful farm of the late Mr. Clifford in 
the West. Oakwood insisted on giving a thousand 
dollars and the farm, for Mr. Huntley’s receipt in full. 
Mrs. Huntley has established a free school for girls with 
the thousand dollars and she and other ladies of the 
neighborhood take turns in teaching at the school. 
Mrs. Huntley thought she would be at a loss to fill up 
her time in the country; but she has so much more 
occupation than ever, that there is no room left in her 
She considers the 
education of females in our republic as of vital impor- 
tance to the preservation of its virtues and greatness, 
and hence believes, that by carefully looking after her 
female school, she is exercising the largest usefulness of 
which her position in the world is capable. She thinks, 
too, that we are ultimately to look to those parts of our 
land whither its perplexities are now driving multi- 
tudes of the enlightened, for the influences which are 
to regenerate us and make us what our ancestors 
intended we should be. These, she thinks, we ought 
to honor as some of the invaluable uses of adversity. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Huntley had arranged a place for 
themselves, they could not have contrived one so well 
suited to their taste and wishes as the farm they are 
now living on. Every thing which can make them 
happy, seems to be gathering around them. Seve- 
ral of their intimate friends are seeking places in the 
neighborhood. Even Mrs. and Miss Gayton are talk- 
ing of a removal thither; and Mrs. Huntley has very 
unexpectedly had reasons for thinking better than ever 
of the disposition of Miss Gayton, so she is much grati- 
fied at the prospect of her coming. The Reverend Mr. 
Westbrook, too, has promised to make them a visit this 
summer, and to pass his annual vacation with them. 

There is one point about the Huntleys and their 
present associates, which deserves to be mentioned. 
They seem to have caught the beauty of true religion ; 
they are cheerful, while they are humble and resigned. 
They, and those who have been fortunate enough to 
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come within their in4uence, live without concern for the | Original. 
future, though always scrupulously watchful over the | ATHENS. 
purity of the present. There is so much affability, and | BY THE REY. J. H. 
such a “ perpetual source of ever springing sweets” in| ail 


their circle, that it would seem a sort of sacrilege to 


CLINCH. 


wander from it to public and promiscuous assemblies 
for recreation. They have considered crabbedness and 
censoriousness and exclusiveness and discourtesy as 
entirely unchristian; and summing up their duties in 


one pervading principle of charity and endurance, and | 


resolutely repressing every inclining to impatience, as 


one of the most prolific of all sources of evil, they re- | 


member, with the quaint old poet, that 


“ The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him, was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breath’d ;’’* 


And therefore, in humble imitation of his example, they 


hold it as a duty to themselves and to society, to be | 


scrupulously observant of the feelings of others, to 


govern their own, and to give their homes all the graces | 


of the highest life, without any of its selfishness and 
insincerity. 

I suppose there are many who would be glad to know 
where they can call upon Mr. and Mrs. Huntley, should 
they go to the West. But curiosity upon this head 
must not be complied with. The place they live in is 
so lovely that it would soon be overrun with settlers 
and so get to be only New-York transplanted, which 
our friends do not desire. 

I have been advised not to write this little sketch of 
the way.in which they got to the happy place in ques- 
tion, but I cannot see how it can do any harm. To be 
sure, people say that many thousand illnatured con- 
structions may be put upon the circulation of anecdotes 
growing out of the state of the times. 
cans are bound to record the truth without flinching, 
whenever we think it may be serviceable to make it 
understood ; and surely no one will quarrel with a pic- 
ture of what an American woman can achieve in a 
perfectly unpretending way for the good of her country. 
I will, therefore, dismiss the subject, with the homely 


lesson upon these matters, which I find in various | 


passages of an antique poem called the Mirror for 
Magistrates, first published in 1559, and done by such 


But we Ameri- | 





City of gods and heroes !—In the dust 
The foot of Time—the Tyrant and the Slave 
Hath trodden down thy glory, and the grave 
Holds all thy greatness :—the corroding rust 
Of centuries has bid the record pass 
From sculptured marble and memorial brass :— 
The hundred columns of thy Parthenon 
Were all too few the massive roof to bear, 
And undisturbed the birds and Summer air 
| Find passage where, disjointed one by one, 
Pillar and Portico the earth have strewed, 
Like ancient trees in forest-solitude. 
II, 
The wingless Victory, in thine hour of pride 
Enshrined and chained that she might never leave 
| Her seat in the Acropolis, nor give 
| Her smiles to thine antagonists, has died ; 
Unwing’d and bound, her power, like Love's, must end 
She could not flee, and thou could’st not defend, 
| And o’er her grave, deserted by thy sons, 
|  Oft hath the foeman’s shout of triumph rolled ; 
| And bondsmen’s slaves* have giv’n for stranger’s gold 
The sculpture from her shrine, which barbarous Huns 
| Less classic, but therein more truly kind, 
| Left in their desolating march behind. 


| 
} 
| 


Ill. 
|| Well could thy Pericles design, and well 
Thy Phidias execute :—but how the rush 
| Of Time, and War, and Ignorance, may crush 
|| Genius and Taste, thy eal towers may tell ; 
The torch of Attila—the iron shower 
Of Venice—and the Moslem’s grinding power 
|| Have cursed thee in their turn, and from thy brow 
} Have crumbled one by one the precious things 
Which Art designed to give thy Glory wings 
Wherewith to fly o’er earth :—beheld them now 
Spurned by base feet, or borne across the sea 
To lands unknown to Fame when thou wert free. 


IV. 





| The works of man, erected for renown, 

| Are fallen or falling ;—but the hills remain 
Around thee, reared by Gop, and shall retain 
Those names, which were the jewels of thy crown, 
| When Time hath broken every chiseled stone, 

| And scarce their sites or orders shall be known. 


a society of hands, that it is impossible to accompany | The Mount of Mars no trace of ruin shows— 


any particular quotation with the author’s name: l} 
‘| Of Pynx arises in its glory still— 
|| Still on Hymettus evening’s radiance glows 


“ The story writer ought, for neither glory, 
Nor fear, nor favor, truth of things to spare : 
But still it fares, as alway it did fare ; 
Affections, fear, or doubts that daily brew, 
Do cause that stories never can be true. 


* + * a“ 7 7 * 


“ For hitherto, sly writers, wily wits, 
Which have engrossed mightiest affairs, 
Have been like horses, snaffled with the bits 
Of fancy, fear, or doubts, full deep despairs; 
Whoee reins, enchained to the chiefest chairs, 
Have been so strain’d of those that bare the stroke, 
That truth was fore’d to chew, or else to choke. 


. * * * * * 7 * 


“ But seeing causes are the chiefest things 
That should be noted of story writers, 
That men may learn what ends all causes brings ; 
They be unworthy name of chroniclers 
That leave them clean out of their registers ; 
Or doubtfully report them: For the fruit 
Of reading stories, standeth in the suit.” 


Citheron yet is beautiful—the hill 


And marks no change, though many a goodly wall 
Hewn from its quarries trembles to its fall. 


Vv. 


H Thou hast been long degraded, but thy night 


Beholds a dawn at length, and o’er the plains, 

Where late raged Anarchy, mild Order reigns, 
And Law and Justice shed their equal light :— 

And a New World, which had received no name 

Till many a century since 4! day of fame, 
Sends her enlightened heralds ¢ to unbind 

The veil of Ignorance which wraps thy heart, 

Thou once proud fount of Knowledge and of Art, 
And to relight within thy darkened mind 

The lamp of holy Truth, that thou again 

May’st hold thy station in the ranks of men. 








* “ Slav , the bondsmen of aslave!”—Lord Byron. 
| | Mr. and Mrs. Hil, sent out by the Missionary Society of 








Protestant Episcopal Church. 








CONSCIENCE. 
——— — 
Original. a Demosthenes, guiding a charmed multitude by my 
CONSCIENCE. eloquence: again I imagined I possessed a great politi- 
inn ; cal influence, and controlled the destinies of nations ; in 
short, there is no telling the various flights to which my 
fancy soared in my day-dreams of the future. One by 
one these imaginings were dispersed by realities, either 
Tere is a feeling implanted in the human breast, | jhe want'of talent or circumstances controlled my desti- 
which makes sympathy a necessary of our existence, and || ny. My way seemed impeded by every obstacle until I 
he who carries with him an uncommunicable sorrow, | found myself obliged to submit, to confine my ambition 
to the sphere of a merchant. I entered into business 
‘ with every advantage, and my restless soul impelled me 
To relieve the feelings which sometimes seem burst- ee Ey Ce ee among merchants—to be 
ing from my breast, I will attempt to pourtray my sufler- || -i+.4 as the greatest—the wealthiest. -My name known 
in every part of the world where commerce has sent her 
emissaries. To have my ships traverse every sea—visit 
every clime—and bring by my power the productions of 
every nation to my store-houses. After all is not a mer- 
chant a sort of prince? How many sue to him for favors, 
| how many depend on him for means of living? When 
me whatever it may cost to suppress the utterance of | surrounded by his clerks, the captains of his ships, his 


| porters, in short the numerous persons in his employ, is 
learn to conceal from all, the dark cloud which comes | he not like a king among his subjects? I entered largely 
pags a lin dashing specalations—I was fortunate; and every 

I have flown from my crowded apartments, where? .., looked upon me as a prosperous and successful 
beauty, talent and fashion are assembled. My wife man. Society—the soi-disant first in our city opened 


gives a musical soirée—a band of newly arrived German | ;,. a-ms to me—fashion sanctioned my admittance, and 
musicians are there. She never looked more beautiful, | 





—-—- 43 











“If happiness have not the seat and centre inthe breast, 
We may be wise, be rich and great, but never can be blessed.” 





bears a load, which becomes more and more painful 
each hour of his life. Such is my lot. 


ings—on this pure unsullied sheet transcribe my crimes. | 
To whom do I write? To myself alone—a second self 
can only know my temptations, my fall, and the agony | 
I endure. If there was the most remote probability | 
that one human being would ever know my guilt, I could | 
not bear the thought and live. No, no—it shall die with 


my pangs—I must acquire more self-control—I must 





I became a favorite. 

nor seemed in better spirits, than when waiting for the || 4 bright star soon appeared in the circles where I 
assembling party; but I have dashed her enjoyment for || visited. Cornelia Manners was the most admired per- 
the evening. Yes, l—who, were it in my power, would | son I had ever seen—and well she deserved the distinc- 
make her life a gorgeous pageant, a fairy dream. As J l tion which accompanied her, for her beauty, her talents, 
left the room, she caught a glimpse of my countenance, | and her accomplishments were of the highest order. 


she perceived my dark hour was upon me—I knew it 
from her expressive features, and I know that whilst 
many are listening to the matchless powers of her voice, 
or her unequalled touch of the instrument, whilst others 
admire her transcendant beauty—her triumphs—her en- 
joyments are over. She follows in her thought he who 
possesses her heart. She would willingly fly to soothe, 


to sympathize with him; but she knows it is in vain. rent to her. Her father too, encouraged my addresses ; 


She knows there are moments when she, even she is 
excluded from the presence of one who has sacrificed — 
what has he not sacrificed to obtain her? If she knew, 
high-souled and proudly virtuous as she is—that her 


| She had been educated in Europe, where her father had 
been many years as minister toa foreign court. She 
soon attracted a crowd around her, and I resolved to 
win the prize. When I became more intimately ac- 
_quainted with her, her many virtues, her noble qualities, 
inspired me with a sincere and lasting attachment. I 
soon had the happiness of perceiving I was not indiffe- 


for he had expended all his property abroad, and wished 
to see his daughter well established. He knew she had 
a taste for magnificence, and he had indulged her in the 








husband is a—a I cannot write the word which 
would truly pourtray me. She never shall know it—no, | 
no! the secret is mine, and mine it shall be to the grave. | 
The grave 1—beyond the grave—what then ?—away, | 
away! such thoughts distract me. I must not, cannot, | 
dwell upon them. 


Men call me good—honest. They look up to me asa_ 
man of probity, they cite my name among the most hon- | 
orable. Could they look into my soul! what foul cor- | 
ruption they would behold in one they esteem so highly. | 
I feel how unsatisfactory are their commendations, and | 
yet I could not live without them. I crave them as a 
diseased appetite craves delicious food. Yes, yes, I 
shall ever walk among them as one without stain or 
blemish, and transmit to my children anunsullied name. 
Is there not one more mighty than man—who sees all— 
knows all? Let him tell my tale! 

Ambition was ever my ruling passion. In my youth- 
ful days, what high aspirings, what longings after dis- | 
tinction possessed my soul. Sometimes I fancied myself | 





ded by every impulse. His thoughtlessness often brought 


‘most extravagant habits. He was therefore pleased to 
‘see her bestow her affections on one whe seemed pros- 
perously floating on the tide of fortune, and whose love 
of style would probably coincide with her’s. 

Fortune, with her proverbial fickleness, seemed as if 


she only meant to hold the enchanting cup to my lip, to 


dash it away. Just as I had ascertained the enraptur- 
ing certainty of possessizsg the hand of my matchless 
Cornelia—when her father had graciously sanctioned 


our attachment—every thing seemed to turn against me. 


My speculations proved unfortunate: loss succeeded 
loss. My affairs grew worse and worse every day, until 
bankruptcy stared me in the face. Bankruptcy? hide- 
ous fiend! Could my proud spirit endure to become a 
‘broken down merchant !—never, never! To loose Cor- 


| nelia too—I was nearly distracted. 


| Just at this crisis, I received letters from England in- 
forming me of the death of a gentleman with whom I 
had been intimate whilst he was on a visit to this coun- 
try. He was a generous, gdod-hearted fellow, but gui- 
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He was the second son of a noble family; whilst here 
he became attached to a young girl of respectable con- 


nexions, though noi rich. Governed by his feelings, he | 
married her without consulting his family. Soon after, | 


he received intelligence of the death of his elder brother. 
His mother urged his immediate return to take posses- 
sion of his title and estates, as he was now the head of 
the family: her health being extremely precarious, in 
consequence of her grief for the loss of her oldest son. 
He departed, assuring his wife he would soon return to 
claim her and present her to his mother. When he ar-| 
rived in England, he found his mother’s health in such 
a state, he dared not reveal his marriage, as he knew 
the blow to her pride would destroy her. He delayed 


trouble to those on whom he wished to confer happiness. | 





the brink of crime, beware how you take one step down- 
wards—for there is an impelling power which leads us 
on and on until we know not to what depths we shall 
sink. 

I continued my business with the same reputation for 


prosperity. I married Cornelia, and we commenced an 





establishment exceeding all others in the city for costli- 
| ness and elegance. Cornelia was fond of style, and I 
placed no limit to her extravagance. No one was better 
| formed to grace our splendid establishment. We do 


| not content ourselves with a vulgar display of wealth, 
| ) 


| and suppose we have arrived at the summit, because we 
| 
/expend inore money than any one else. She possesses 


| an exquisite taste, and every thing is recherché and in 


from time to time the communication, whilstthe flatter- | g00d keeping. The most fastidious critie can find no 


ing attentions, the allurements of pleasure, which rank 


fault with our establishment or our entertainments. I 


and wealth receive, became more and more fascinating. have obtained a!l I have struggled for—all I have sacri- 
The recollection of his wife became proportionably | ficed so much to procure. Am I happy, am I conter- 


fainter—whilst she—but I will not attempt to pourtray 

the sufferings of a sensitive woman. Her fragile consti- 

tution could not bear up against the sickness of hope! 
deferred. She died after giving birth to a daughter. | 
Her husband was duly informed of these events, but he 
toek ne notice of the intelligence. He soon after mar- 
ried a lady of rank, and plunged into a whirl of dissipa- 
tion. In a few years death deprived him of his mother 
and his lady-wife. The latter left no children. Shortly 
after he received an injury from a fall from his horse, | 
which terminated his life. Before he died, however, in’ 
the loneliness of his bed of sickness, the recollection of 
his first leve, his neglected wife and orphan daughter, | 
preyed on him. All the reparation in his power was to 

leave his personal property, which was large, to his 

child. The title and estates went to a younger brother. | 
To my charge was confided this property. Her maternal 
grandmother and myself were appointed sole guardians | 
to the little girl, whilst through me only was the intelli- 
gence to be communicated. He had the most implicit | 
reliance on my integrity, and every thing was in my | 
power. 

“ What a fickle jade is fortune,” thought I, after peru- | 
sing these papers; “this large fortune is bestowed on 
an insignificant little girl, who will be insensible to its | 
advantages, and is quite as well off without it, not ex- 
pecting it, whilst she frowns on me when every thing is 
at stake. One good turn might yet retrieve my affairs. 
Oh, had I this wealth, Cornelia would yet be mine, and 
I would have the power to make her life what it ought 
to be.” 

The first step in sin was committed. I had broken a 
commandment—‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
goods.” Instead of driving temptation from me, I al- 
lowed fancy to pourtray all I could do if this property 
were mine. Need I describe how by degrees I became 
familiarized with the idea of applying it to my own uses, 
until I determined to borrow it for the present, and at 
some future time repay it. The family lived so quietly | 
and obscurely, they would,pever hear of the death of 
Lord Grammont, and had given up all expectation 
of any thing from him. In short, ambition, love of 
worldly distinction, the desire to obtain Cornelia, were 
too great temptations for me, I possessed myself of that 
property to which I had no right, and my integrity was, 





ed? Let these groans which burst from me when I fly 
| to solitude to relieve my overloaded spirit, be my answer. 
} 


Oh! what would I not give to have the integrity of my 
soul restored—to say to myself, there is no human being 
living whom I have injured—to be free from the feeling 
of conscious dishonesty! I plunge into business—! 
hurry into company, I am always in a whirl of occupa- 
tion and amusement, to silence “ the still small voice” 
within me. It is in vain—it is in vain! It ever cries : 
“ You have wronged the orphan!” “ You have betrayed 
the trust of a dying friend!” Sometimes for a long 
period, I drive reflection away by the succession of busi- 
ness and pleasure ; but it returns with redoubled force, 
and my sufferings seem more intense for the interval of 
cuse. 

My wife tries in vain to penctrate my secret; but T 
drive her away when my dark hour is upon me—her 
presence only aggravates me. Yes, even she, dear as 
she is, can afford ne relief by her affection. I feel how 
unworthy I am of her tenderness. I am conscious how 
she would spurn from her, one no better than a com 
mon swindler. Should I listen to her persuasions and 
unburden myself to her—how her high soul would reject 
me! She never must know it—no, never! Cost what 
it will the secret must die with me! 

Five years have passed, and I am still unable to re- 
fund my spoils, without retrenching greatly. In short, 
I have given up all idea of it. When I first appropria- 
ted it, I should have started with horror from the 
thought of never repaying it. I laid the “flattering unc- 
tion to my soul,” that I was only borrowing it, and 
should soon return prineipal and interest; but now I 
have become familiarized with the idea of retaining it— 
thus do we travel downwards in the path of guilt! I 
cannot repay it without ruin—and what does this little 
girl want with this large property? She probably leads 
a calm and quiet life with her grandmother, unmolested 
by the cares which riches bring. No doubt she has all 
the comforts of life, and never having known wealth, 
needs it not. It is very different with Cornelia: she 
has ever been accustomed to the elegancies of life, and 
could not live without them. It will not do! Whilst 
I am reasoning thus, I feel the fallacy of it. Perhaps 





this girl, this Louisa Seymour, as she is called—how 


gone—gone for ever! Oh, you who stand vyacillating on 
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grating is the sound of that name to my ears—it seemis | 
as if some fiend were whispering it to me. In the) 
midst of business or pleasure, sleeping or waking, I hear | 
it—I see it written in letters of fire. Perhaps she may | 
need the necessaries of life, whilst I—I am rioting in 
But no, no, I will | 





abundance which belongs to her. 
She is happy, far, oh, far happier than 

After all, how 
How few things | 


not believe it. 
he who wronged her of her patrimony. 
little is necessary for true happiness! 

do we really need !—how little do riches conduce to that | 
Were it 


not, oh, were it not for that devouring fiend—ambition, 


peace of mind, which has its seat in the soul. 


who knows no laws, acknowledges no moral control in 
its onward path. Why, why cannot I break from its | 
thraldom, and place my desires on what is truly worth 
obtaining—virtue ? 

One crime leads to another: I often find myself wish- | 
ing the death of this girl; and then I should not feel as | 
if there was a being living whom I had wronged. Why, || 
when death is visiting almost every family, taking the 


young and blooming, why cannot she be called? She, 
the fatherless, the motherless, with no one to mourn for || 
her. Then I could breathe freely—a weight would be || 1 
removed from my breast. Can it be that I, who am so 
profuse in my charities, so soft in my feelings—am wish- | 
ing the death of a harmless, inoffensive being, who has | 
never crossed my path, who knows not of my exis- 
tence ? 


A Sunday has pussed—a warm, bright Spring day— 
so calm, so still—the bustle of business has ceased—all 
seems quiet and peaceful. I have beentochurch. Oh! 
that I could join in the prayers, and find that peace of 
mind which all can find but me. I cannot with an uR- 
requited sin upon my soul! How it bears me down—| 
what an eternal load—sleeping or waking, I am ever 
conscious of it. The sermon to-day, indeed every Sun- | 
day it always seems directed to me. Yes, me—the 


8 good spirits. 


of heaven may descend—the sun may shine, but it can 
never, never blossom again. 

I have not sought my pen to relieve suppressed feel- 
ings for along time. I have contrived to drown thought, 
to banish care. I have been gay—yes, gay—the life of 
a social circle ; and I have made Cornelia happy by my 
Hew her noble countenance is illumina- 
ted when she sees me, apparently, free from care. 
We have been in a constant round of amusement, and I 
banished to the depths of my soul all dark reflections— 


but was it happiness? Was it gaiety whichI felt? How 
| different from the tranquil delight of a soal at peace 


with itsel/—which I can imagine, but can never feel— 


no, never, much as I hope for it. My sensations are of 


'| a wretch who seeks relief in laudanum for acute bodily 
|| pain. The agony of suffering may be lulled, and a wild 
delirium succeed; but it cannot be called enjoyment. 


This unnatural state, however, is over, and my dark hour 
is darker than ever. 

I was so fortunate as to possess a young man in my 
employ, who is the very perfection of men. He was in 
matters of business a second self. He had the entire 
‘| control of every thing, and was acquainted with all my 


| concerns, ex¢ept that one dark spot—which had he 


known it how he would have despised me—me, whom 


| he looked on as one of the first of human beings. He 


was every thing to me, so indefatigable, he seemed to 
live only to serve me ; and I determined to place him in 
the path of fortune if it were in my power. 

One day he informed me he was on the point of mar- 
riage. Iwas pleased to hearit, and resolved to increase 
his salary. I had been for a longer time than usual in 
one of my cheerful moods. We were at breakfast one 
morning, when Cornelia, taking up the newspaper turn- 
ed, as is usual with ladies, first to the marriages. 

“Ah! Charles Leslie is married!” she exclaimed— 
knowing the intelligence would interest me. 





wronger of the fatherless. The clergyman always looks | 
towards me. Can he divine? Does he know? But | 
these are foolish fancies. Oh! how I wish I could 
never go to church! Cornelia, however, makes such a 
point of it, I cannot refuse; though I am always worse | 
afterwards. As I placed my wife in our carriage, the 
most tasteful and most costly of any in the city—necks | 
were stretched eagerly forth to obtain a smile,a look, or 
nod from her. The wealthiest, the most distinguished, 
pressed forward to proffer a hand tome. Was I satis- | 
fied then? No! I envied the honest mechanic, as he || 
walked to his home, possessed with an unsullied integ- | 
rity. LTenvied the meanest who could say, there lived 
no human being whom he had injured. 
I am blessed with beautiful and healthy children ; my. 
wife adores me, for I am a devoted husband and fond 
father. Men esteem me—they call me a pattern of in- 
tegrity; I am so in all things but that one act. Yes, as 
if to redeem my crime as much as possible, I am over 
scrupulous in every moral duty—ard especially severe | 





| me with? 


“‘ Indeed,” said I, “ and what is ‘ee fair one’s name ? 
Charles did not mention it to me.’ 

“‘ Louisa Seymour,” said she, id a from the paper. 

The cup fell from my hand, I felt as if struck by a 
| thunder-bolt. A dark cloud gathered over my face, and 
‘I rushed from the room. ‘“ Louisa Seymour!” I cried, 
‘could he find no other name but that to blast 
Are there not girls enough for him to marry, 
but he must seek her in her obscurity? I suppose she 
will have children too, who will inherit their mother’s 
rights, and I never, never shall be free from the load 
which oppresses me!” 

I felt as if Leslie had done me some wrong, and I was 
irritated against him. When we met, I could scarcely 
bring myself to congratulate him; and it was done with 
a very ill grace. From that time, I never treated him 
with the same friendliness as formerly. His presence 
constantly irritated me; and my dark hours grew more 
and more frequent. If Leslie had married that girl on 
purpose to torment me, I could not have felt more dis- 


in fury : 


in correcting the least apparent dishonesty in all under | pleased with him. He neyer could act afterwards to 


my control. 
ears satisfy me? 
yet I cannot live without them. 


Do the praises which are poured into my | my satisfaction. 
No—they sound like mockery; and | "and when he informed me of the birth of a son, my ire 
There is a secret con-|| could no longer be restrained. 


I found fault with every thing he did ; 


In short, he perceived 


sciousness within me, which turns all my blessings into | he could not remain with me. He hinted something of 


curses, and leaves me a blasted tree—on which the dews | the same—and I caught at it with avidity; for I felt, 
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were he out of my sight I might grow calmer and once | 
more shake off the weight which dragged me down to, 
the lowest depths of despondency. We parted, and I 
endeavored to dismiss him from my thoughts; for that | 
reason I never inquired his fate—but I missed him 
every hour, and soon felt I had driven from me, a sin- 
cere friend. My injustice to him only served to add 
another sting to my conscience, and my gloom increas- 












therefore let her do it, as I had now no other work to 
give her. She is® protegée of mine, whose distresses 
I have often relieved, and I think she might have found 
some means to oblige me.” 

How thoughtless even the best disposed may become 
when accustomed to have every wish gratified as soon 
as formed. 

**And who may this interesting looking protegée of 
“You have aever mentioned her 


ed. I have succeeded, however, in keeping my feelings | your’s be?” said I. 


} 


under control—I conceal from Cornelia the gnawing 
worm within me. I am calm—whilst deep, deep in my 
breast there ever remains a crushing weight—I can 
never shake off. 

It is two years since I parted with Charles Leslie. 
My children were assembled at home enjoying the 
Christmas holidays with youthful spirits, devoid of care. 
Their happiness, their fond affection was like sunshine 
to my desolate breast. I felt cheered by their innocence 
and sparkling vivacity. I spared nothing to make | 
them happy. 

On New Year’s Eve, as I was returning from my of- 
fice, where I had been detained later than usual, I re-' 
membered I had not yet purchased a gift for my wife. | 
I stopped my carriage at Stewart's, and a variety of 
elegant articles were displayed. I could not decide, | 
however, until I saw an expensive Camel’s-hair shawl. | 
It was crimson, and I remembered to have heard Cor- | 
nelia express a desire for one of that color: though she 
possessed a variety, I knew she had none like that. | 
The price, indeed, staggered even me; however, as 
the young man displayed it in graceful folds, I imagined 
how well it would become her queen-like form. I deci- 
ded to take it, and proceeded homewards with my gift. 
As I was entering her apartment, to offer my present, [| 
perceived a young woman leaving it, whose pale and 
emaciated countenance attracted my attention. Her 
apparel was mean and her air dejected ; she held by the 
hand a poor, pale, half-fed looking boy, a perfect con-| 
trast to my own hearty one, who was bounding towards | 
me. A sorrowful countenance always strikes one more | 
forcibly during the holidays, when all are cheerful. My 
wife was speaking to her in a tone of reproof, I over- 
heard her, as I approached, say— 

“Indeed, I am very much disappointed. I certainly 
thought I had a right to expect you would make some | 
exertion to please me.” 

“Did you know, Madam,” the woman replied, in a 
dejected tone, whilst tears filled her eyes, “ what it was 
to have a husband in bad health to nurse—and two chil- 
dren ill with the measles—with no one to assist, you 
would make excuses for me.” | 

She departed, whilst I passed on to Cornelia’s room. | 
“* Who was that woman you were scolding, Cornelia?” | 
said I, entering the room. 

“‘ Poor thing!” she replied, “ perhaps I did speak too. 
quickly ; but, to tell the trath, I am very much disap- 
pointed. She engaged to embroider a merino tunic for | 
Henry to-morrow, and she has just been here to tell me 
she cannot finish it. He will have te appear on New 
Yeer’s day in his old one. You know how much he is 
noticed and admired, he ought to have a new dress. 1 
could have purchased an imported one much cheaper—' 


| 


but this person was in want, and solicited work, and I | te wrap her cloak around her. 


| before.” 


“Oh, Henry, I did not care to speak of her to you,” 
| Cornelia replied, “for fear of annoying you. She is 
Charles Leslie’s wife.” 


Charles Leslie’s wife! Had a stroke from Heaven 


i] , 
| smitten me down, I could not have felt more overwhelm- 
| 


‘ed. I sank into a seat breathless, whilst my tumultu- 
ous thoughts overcame me. What—she, the rightful 
_inheritor of the wealth which supplied my own and my 
| wife’s extravagance, by menial labor supporting a scan- 
ty maintenance. Conscience, remorse, could no longer 
| be silenced—all my injustice stared me in the face, and 
| I loathed, I detested myself. What, she contending 
| with want, with sickness, whilst we indulged in every 
‘luxury! Oh, what would I not have given to have ex- 
changed my costly abode for the meanest hovel—to take 
from me the load of guilt which crushed me. I tossed 
the five hundred dollar shawl to the fartherest end of 
the room. My agitation was so great as to alarm Cor- 
nelia—she gazed at me with a look of anxious astonish- 
ment. Iclasped my hands over my face, whilst deep 
and bitter groans burst from my oppressed breast. All 
I had suffered through so many years seemed concentra- 
ted in the agony of that moment. At length I raised 
my head—Cornelia had seated herself opposite to me— 
her eyes were fixed on mine. 

““ My husband,” said she, in a tone of determination, 
“some secret grief has long oppressed you, which you 
have ever refused to communicate tome. The time 
has come when I must know it—whatever it is. It is 
right, it is necessary for you to unburden yourself to me, 
I am your wife, I ought to know it—I desire to know 
it—I must know it.” 











She ceased speaking. I felt impelled to obey her— 
for in her I seemed to behold Truth personified—a 
power I could not resist. 

‘I will tell you all, Cornelia,” I said, “ but the tale 
will annihilate you—will kill me, for you will spurn me. 
But my agony is so great, that I feel now as if even your 
contempt could not bring an additional pang.” 

I then rapidly, concisely told her my tale. She lis- 
tened with calmness, for she had wrought herself up to 
bear it, whatever it might be; but as I proceeded, her 
features were fixed, she becxme paler and paler, until 
she assumed a marble-like whiteness, and she looked 
like a breathting statue. I finished—a long pause en- 
sued. She stirred not—spoke not. At length, starting 
up, she said, and her voice was deep toned ana hollow: 

“ A great wrong has been done, Henry, and there is 
but one way to act now. Reparation must be made— 
full, complete and immediate.”’ 

** T wish it,” said 1, “from my soul I wish it, Corne- 
lia, but how-—how *” 

She was hastily putiing on her bonnet, and proceeded 
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“ Where are you going, Cornelia?” I asked, gasping 
for breath. 


“ To Charles Leslie,” she replied. 


——_— — - — 3 


be inzensible to the coldness and heartlessness with 
which she was shaken off by those who had once wor- 


| shipped her as a “ bright particular star,’’ by, those too, 


“To expose me!” Icried. “To blast our children | t0 Whom she had given her warm affection, without 


with their father’s shame—just as they are entering | 
life.” 


Her lips quivered at the name of her children, and an |, 


expression passed across her countenance which reveal- | 
ed the agony of her spirit. | 


“It must be done,” she said, whilst her voice falter- 


ed—“ there is no alternative ; but I will trust to Leslie. | 
If it can be, the world shall not know the circumstances 
for our children’s sake; and you, Henry, you will feel 
better, happier when all is over, than you can ever hope | 
to do, if you go on thus.” 


“« It is almost dark, Cornelia,” I said, “ it commences 


to snow. I will ring for your carriage.” 


‘No, no,” she replied, “‘ it is better for me to go thus. 
Oh, Henry, how I reproach myself for my unthinking 
extravagance. It is 1—it is |, who is the cause of this! 


It is the value I placed on the baubles, which surround || 


me,” added she, casting a glance around her apartment, 
more fitted for an Eastern Sultana than an American | 
matron, “that has brought this upon us. 
see it all now. The scales have dropped from my eyes; 
and how poor, how valueless, do these outward trap- 
pings of life appear, now I know the sacrifice they have 
cost you !”’ 

She departed. I was left to my own reflections. 
Need I describe what I suffered during her absence? I 
remained motionless in the same seat; but how much I 
lived and endured in that hour. Many may pass through | 
a long life, and their all of sensation and suffering would | 
not be equal to what I experienced then. They may 1 
speak of the agony of the rack,! * what corporeal pain 
ean compare with mental suffering ? 











Cornelia returned at length: “ Leslie is all that we | 
wish him,” she said, “he will arrange every thing, so I 
that they may possess their own, and the world not | 
know the circumstances. Our children will be spared | 
from inheriting a tainted name.” 


Two years have passed, and what an alteration in our 
situation since last I penned my thoughts. We are now 
residing in a small two-story house in Brooklyn. One | 
female domestic is our only servant. My wife divides 
her time between household affairs and instructing our 
girls, and their progress is greater than when they were 
at a French boarding-school, at an expense of eight | 
hundred dollars each. We are happier: as for myself 
infinitely happier, since I have surrendered principal | 
and interest—yes, to the last cent, of my ill-gotten | 


spoils. The world, the gay and fashionable world, have | 
deserted us; but Cornelia is left to me, and I have | 
nothing more towish. She made every arrangement | 
for the change in our life. I was passive in her hands. | 
She sustained my often faltering resolution, and strength- 
ened me from the wild suggestions of despair. She sup- 
ported every thing with an unshrinking fortitude, though | 
she could not give up at once, all those luxuries and | 
elegancies, she had long prized so high, without some | 
womanly feeling of regret, and above all, she could rot | 











Yes, yes—I | 


many a bitter pang. It is, however, all over now. Her 
spirit is too noble to cling to the earth—she has found a 
consolation in the only true source of happiness. 


Something is left to us—and I have obtained a situa- 
tion which brings me in a salary of twelve hundred a 
year: my spirit is calm, for Cornelia has led me te the 
path of peace—has taught me the consoling power of 


_ religion—has shown me the purity and beauty of virtue. 


But this calm, this peace was not procured at once. No 
The soul cannot pass at once from a state of guilt toa 
state of innocence. Many were the dark moments, the 
hours of agony, I passed through before I could hope 
for forgiveness from that power on whose immutable 
laws of justice I had trampled—from whose suggestions 
of conscience I had turned, so long. Now I am happy, 
there is peace within, and I can glide serenely to my 
grave, by the “ world forgotten and the world forgot.” 
E. S. 








4 Original. 
THE'MIDNIGHT WIND. 


BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


’Trs midnight, and the gentle air 
Comes through the open lattice now, 
And waves aside the thin dark hair 
That mantles o’er my burning brow. 
The midnight air! Oh, now it brings 
Healing upon its dewy wings ; 


The garniture of pleasant hills— 
The vales in beauty spreading wide, 
Along which play a thousand rills, 
Whose waters, as they onward glide, 
To mingle with the flowing river, 
Are filled with melody for ever; 


The moon that looks upon the deep, 

Whose waves beneath its beams are bright 
As cloudless skies in summer sleep 

When studded with the stars of night, 
And every billow sending high 
A rival glory to the sky ; 


The flowers, the rich and gorgeous flowers, 
Upon whuse leaves the dews distil, 

Amid a thousand fairy bowers, 
And earth and air with perfume fill, 

And every bright and joyous thing 

That to this pleasant world doth cling; 


All, all, oh balmy air, in thee 
Seem sweetly blended, as e’en now 
From vale and hill and moonlit sea, 
Thou visitest my fevered brow: 
And mingling with my fitful breath, 
Thou seem’st a victor oyer death. 


Rockaway Pavilion, 
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Original. 
RANDOM SCRAPS AND RECOLLECTIONS, 
FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A WANDERER, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
NUMBER I. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


My early recollections of Baltimore attach me to that | 


city deeply, unalterably. What a society I recollect on 
my first visit there, in boyhood! 


welcome! What exciting associations are connected 


What an endearing 


with reminiscences of ALEXANDER ConTEE Hanson, | 


Epwarp J. Coatz, JonaTHaAN Merepitrn, WILLIAM 
Gwywv, indeed a larger list of valued names than stran- 
gers to them would spare time to read. I hope it may 


be in my power some day to give a picture of what was | 


surely the Augustan age of Baltimore; when all its 
hearts seemed to me so warm, and all its minds so 
brilliant. 

The survivors of the society of the time I speak of in 
Baltimore, will all remember a very eccentric and enter- 
taining person there by the name of Sam Por. He had 
a brother, who, at one time, was on the stage. Sam 


was a sea captain, but a better actor than his brother, | 


though never on the stage himself. Sam was the best 
mimic our country has produced, and perhaps the best 
off-hand conversational caricaturist of the people and 
the incidents of the hour. He was a theatre within 
himself—author, actor, scene-painter and dress-maker ; 
he could even be the music between the acts; and “ all 
extempore, all from his mother-wit.” Besides, Sam 
was certainly better off than most authors or actors, for 
he never wanted an audience. He was lost, I under- 
stand, soon after I knew him; lost overboard, on a 
voyage to the West Indies. 

I hope there are persons in Baltimore who can bring 
to mind some of Sam Pokr’s stories. I have a faint 
recollection of one of them. It relates to Ellicott’s 
Mills, some thirteen miles from the city. Sam acted all 


the parts—mills and all; and the story, as nearly as I | 


can recall it, runs as follows : 


A Frenchman, looking for these mills which are in | 


the country, blundered to Ellicott’s wharf in the city. 
The poor fellow, getting to the head of the wharf, stared 
round, and seeing no mills, wished to inquire for them, 
but could not remember Ellicott’s name. He recollec- 
ted, indeed, that it sounded like the English word for 
habit, coat, but what that English was, he could not, 
with all the scratchings of his pate, bring to mind. In 
this state of perplexity, he skipped up to a sailor, and, 
after bowing and scraping, with that extravagant civility 
which never forsakes a Frenchman, especially when in 
a puzzle, the following dialogue took place between 
them :— 

Frenchman. Hoos you do, sair, 

Sailor. How are you, my hearty. 

Frenchman. (taking hold of the Sailor's round- 
about jacket.) Is you do me de complemong for tell 
me vot is daht ? 

Sailor. Why, what the dickens should it be 7— 
That’s a jacket, to be sure. 

Frenchman. Vill you honnair me for tell me is he 


note de plays vot he live dat have von name dat hees no | 


jahkayte, but hees lyke von jahkayte ? 


Sailor. My eyes, what d’ye mean by your no jacky, 
Munchee? Hey? 
| Frenchman. Pardong—I mean—Ha! ha! Par- 
dong—I mean who is he vot keepee de playce fo may- 
kee dee floo? Vous no de playce fo de floo? Vot go 
whurr, whurr, whurr, whurr, whurr !—( making rapid 
circles with his hand.) 

Sailor. Sink me, if I know any thing at all of what 
What the dickens is the 





you'd be at, with your floo. 
floo, hey ? 

Frenchman. (irritated.) Quel béte! You not know 
de playce of de floo? De playce of de floo be de playce 
vot for makee de plahsh, plahsh, plahsh,—(the Sailor 
shakes his head.) Mille tonneres! Vous not no? 
Vous not no notting! Vot de vortaires com and he 
whurr, whurr, whurr—den he go plahsh, plahsh, plahsh. 
Vot you col heem (grasping the jacket again, and im- 
patiently) ven hee von grahnd jahkayte ? 

_ Sailor. Do youmean a monkey jacket ? 
| Frenchman. Monkey Diable! (with great vehe- 
“mence and rapidity.) Nong, nong, ah nong, Monsieur, 

No monkey jahkayte—von jahkayte long—jahkayte 
_grande—vot you col daht ? 

Sailor. Ill be blow’d if I know what you'd be ater; 
| for I never seed a jacket that went whurr, whurr,— 
} plahsh, plahsh,—No, nor a coat neither !— 

| Frenchman. (with a grin of delight.) Aha! ha! 
ha! ha!—Oui, oui, oui !—Cote—la cote—a la cote !— 
Is he note de playce vot leeve Meestair—Meestair— 

_ (here the Frenchman's countenance became again 
disturbed; he had forgotten the name once more, and 
extremely discomposed, asked, ) 

Vot you say den? 
| Sailor. Why, confound the fellow, he’s been talking 
about Ellicott’s all this while !—(comprehending the 
| Frenchman's blunder, he added.) Go to that store, 
| There you'll find Mr. Ellicott. 
| Frenchman. (bowing.) Oui, Monsieur, bien obligée, 
| Mille remerciemens. Je shawl note foregait. 

(and away he goes into the neighboring store, ex- 
claiming all the way, so as not to lose the hardly 
gained name ) 

Meestrahlahcote, ahlahcote—Mces-trahlahcote ! 

(leaving the Sailor in a roar of laughter at the 
scene which had just taken place, and the confusion 
which must soon arise from the Frenchman's discovery 
that he is yet more than thirteen miles from the Mills 
of his friend “ Mexs-TRANLACOTE.” 


' 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


Decemeer, 1834. The same circumstance which 
has already struck me as most remarkable about the 
society of this side of the Alleganies, continues to 
| surprize and delight me the farther I proceed. On 
‘this head, I have already noted my impressions of 
Cincinnati. Of Louisville, I have also much to say. 
| Concerning Judge Roway, Mr. Prentice, Mr. Man- 
‘smatt, the Reverend Mr. Crarx, and numbers of 
others in this most hospitable city, I need observe no 
more than is to be found in my earlier notes. The 
belles I keep back for a chapter by themselves, They 
have a claim from me to be spoken of with respectful 








gratitude as well as with admiration. 
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But there is one person whom I am bound to men- |} “ He is a loss to our literature; his fragment of ‘ Hy- 
tion with especial emphasis for the delight he made me || perion’ seems actually inspired by the Titans, and is as 
experience in an acquaintance, which I hope, I may-be || sublime as Aischylus.” But I must not forget the 
permitted to call a friendship. ‘re here it is :— 


I had ceased to be astonished at the multitudes of UNPUBLISHED SONNET ON FAME, 
fine minds and at the remarkable courtliness of manners, BY JOHN KEATS. 
I had so often met with in these regions which we are Fame, like a wayward girl will still be coy 


taught by the caricaturists in travel books and plays, to | To these who woo her.with too sleviah knees, 
+4 But makes surrender to some thoughtless boy, 


regard as demi-savage, when a new wonder came upon And dotes the more upon a heart at ease. 
me. I had been introduced to a gentleman by the name | She is a gipsy—will not speak to those, 
of Keats. He was mentioned to me as a merchant of Who have not learnt to be content without her ; 


A jilt, whose ear was never whispered close, 
Who think they scandal her who talk about her ; 
A very gipsy is she, Nilus born, 


Louisville, thriving and much respected; a resident | 
there for many years and by birth an Englishman. Mr. | 














Keats called upon me. I was at his house. I have Sister-in-law to jealous Potiphar. 
attended few parties in better taste. It is rare to find Ye love sick bards, repay her scorn for scorn, 
cordiality and unpretending elegance more attractively | Ye love-lorn artists, madmen that ye are, 
blended than in the parties given by Mr. and Mrs. | Make your best bow to her and bid adieu, 
Keats. | Then, if she likes it, she will follow you. 
There was no ostentation of literature, no attempt at | Mr. Keats copied for me another unpublished sonnet 


conversational parade about Mr. Keats ; he was manly, | by his brother; which, in the letter containing it, is 
but modest ; and rather disclaimed the least pretension | preceded by the following beautiful note : 
to any regard, excepting as a mere man of business, | “ The fifth canto of Dante pleases me more and 
and a person deeply devoted to the best interests of his || more ; it is that one in which he meets with Paulo and 
adopted country. It was not until some time that [| Francesca. I had passed many days in rather a low 
discovered, and that from a third person, that he was || State of mind, and in the midst of them, I dreamt of 
the brother of Joun Keats, the Poet of England; and | being in that region of Hell. The dream was one of 
when I conversed with him upon the subject, I found || the most delightful enjoyments I ever had in my life. 
him ardently attached to the memory of the gifted but} I floated about the whirling atmosphere as it is de- 
ill-starred enthusiast, of whose relationship the Mr. | scribed, with a beautiful figure, to whose lips mine 
Keats of Louisville, both in taste and talent seems! were joined, as it seemed, for un age; and in the 
entirely worthy. || midst of all this cold and darkness, I was warm ;— 
How fortunate it is that these new cities of our|| oven flowery tree tops sprung up, and we rested on 
Western country, should have been favored, among their || them, sometimes with the lightness of a cloud, till the 
earliest inhabitants, with persons of high endowments, || wind blew us away again. I tried a Sonnet upon it. 
and capable of giving the best tone to manners as well) There are fourteen lines, but nothing to what I felt in 


as to mind ! it. O! that I could dream it every night !” 
I do not know when I have enjoyed a greater treat UNPUBLISHED SONNET, 
than I did one evening at the house of Mr. Grorce BY JOHN KEATS. 


As Hermes once took to his feathers light 
| When lulled Argus, baffled, swoon’d and slept, 
So, on a delphic reed my idle spright, 


Keats, when he indulged me with a glance at the 
private correspondence, including much of the unpub- 


lished poetry, of his distinguished brother. Nothing | So play'd, co charm’d, oo conquer’d, so bereft 
which has yet appeared from the pen of Jonny Keats, The dragon world of all its hundred eyes ; 
can give any idea of his genius and the gentleness and And seeing it asleep, it fled away : 





Not to pure Ida, with its snow-cold skies, 
Nor unto Tempé, where Jove griev’d that day, 
But to that second circle of sad hell, 


the affectionate earnestness of his feelings, in the least 
comparable with the testimonials afforded by these 





manuscripts. Mr. GEORGE Kea Ts was pleased with my Where, in the gust, the whirlwind, and the flaw 
plan of the Belles-Lettres Journal of the 1 wo Hemis- | or rain, and hailstones, lovers need not tell 
pheres ; he exerted himself strenuously to seek patrons Their sorrows.—Pale were the sweet lips I saw 


Pale were the lips I kissed, and fair the form 


for me; and he promised that he would still further 
I floated with about that melancholy storza. 


promote my views, by enabling me to enrich my work 
with portions of the invaluable papers of which I speak. The two gems I have here preserved, and all the 
He has left me, in my Album, a very precious remem- | others I saw, seem to have been brought out without an 
brancer, in an inscription of his own, conveying some of | effort; as if, in the rapid scribbling of a letter, the 
these same unpublished treasures of his brother's poetry. ] writer’s mind had unconsciously and involuntarily flowed 
The first of them which I shall transcribe, cannot be | into poetry; and then he would rein back his powers, 
read without emotion by any one who recollects that it | and proceed with the ordinary jog trot of this working 
was to the unkindness of the awarders of literary || day world—not in the least aware that he had just given 
fame in England, that the untimely death of the author | forth treasures which might last as long as “ his land’s 
has been ascribed : that he burst a blood-vessel on read- language.” 

ing a savage attack on his ‘Endymion’ in the London | I have a specimen of one of these unpremeditated 
Quarterly Review, and died at Rome of a decline pro- ‘| effusions, in the handwriting of Jonn Keats, just scrib- 
duced in consequence. Even Byron, who had taken ] bled as if playing with his pen, in lines sometimes 
some prejudice against him ; confessed after the decease | crooked, sometimes straight, and sometimes with a row 
of poor Ke ars, that he had done him injustice and added, | of words blurred out with his finger, before the ink was 
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dry. There is no title given to the scrap, no explana- 
tion of its bearing. Ihave not his printed poems by 
me, but I do not remember any such lines among them. 
His brother gave them to” me as unpublished ; and, 
although they were merely preserved as a literary curi- 
osity, they will afford pleasure for their wild beauty. 
Hither, hither, love— 
’Tis a shady mead— 


Hither, hither, love ! 
Let us feed and feed! 


Hither, hither, sweet— 
Tis a cowslip bed— 

Hither, hither, sweet! 
’Tis with dew bespread! 


Hither, bither, dear, 
By the breath of life, 
Hither, hither, dear !— 
Be the summer's wife! 


Though one moment’s pleasure 
In one moment flies— 

Though the passion’s treasure 
In one moment dies ;— 


Yet it has not passed— 

Think how near, how near !— 
And while it doth last, 

Think how dear, how dear! 


Hither, hither, hither— 
Love this boon has sent— 
If I die and wither 
I shall die content! 

The most precious to me, however, of all those trea-| 
sures, is the one which I found Mr. Greorcr Keats the | 
most reluctant to yield, merely because it related to 
himself; and he always appeared to me as if really, 
distressed even at the possibility that he might be 
suspected of any ambition, beyond that of a merchant 
and useful private gentleman. Nevertheless, the verses 
in question ought not to be lost. They seem to me 
the most striking, perhaps, among all the productions 
of their extraordinary author. To us, who know how 
much in poetry we have to be proud of, it may excite 
astonishment that so well stored a mind as that of Joun 
Keats should not have counted among its sources of 
delight, some knowledge of what rare morceaux our 
bards have occasionally sent forth to the world; but the 
truth is, America has been much better known to En- 
gland within these last four or five years, than she was 
at the time when Joun Keats wrote. Hence we may 
account for his not being aware that we had ever pos- 
sessed a poet; and for his revelling in the dream that 
the son of his own brother might become the first poet 
of the land which that beloved brother had adopted as 
his own. It is obvious that the verses were given with- 
out premeditation and on the spur of the moment. 
They run on, in the letter, after a remark in these 
words :— 

“If I had a prayer to make for any great good, next 
to Tom’s recovery, it should be that one of your chil- 
dren should be the first American poet. I have a great 
mind to make a prophecy, and they say prophecies work 
out their own fulfilment.” 

"Tis the witching time of night : 
Orbed is the moon, and bright— 
And the stars, they glisten, glisten, 





| 





Seeming with bright eyes to listen 
For what listen they ? 
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For a song and for a charm, 

See, they glisten in alarm, 

And the moon is waxing warm, 
To hear what I shall say. 


Moon, keep wide thy golden ears— 
Hearken, stars—and hearken, spheres— 
Hearken thou eternal sky! 
I sing an infant’s lullaby, 
A pretty lullaby! 
Listen, listen, listen, listen, 
Glisten, glisten, glisten, glisten, 
And hear my lullaby! 
Though the rushes that will make 
Its cradle, still are in the lake; 
Though the linen then that will be 
Its swathe, is on the cotton tree ; 
Though the woollen that will keep 
It warm, is on the silly sheep— 
Listen, starlight! listen, listen— 
Glisten, glisten, glisten, glisten, 
And hear my lullaby! 


Child, I see thee—Child, I’ve found thee 
Midst of the quiet all around thee— 
Child, I see thee—Child, I spy thee, 
And thy mother sweet, is nigh thee— 
Child, I know thee. Child no more 

But a poet evermore. 


See, see—the lyre, the lyre 
In a flame of fire 

Upon the little cradle’s top 
Flaring, flaring, flaring 

Past the eye-sight’s bearing! 


Awake it from its sleep 
And see if it can keep 
Its eyes upon the blaze! 
Amaze, amaze! 
It stares, it stares, it stares, 
It dares what no one dares,— 
It lifts its little hand into the flame 
Unharm’d, and on the strings 
Paddles a little tune, and sings 
With dumb endeavor sweetly. 
Bard art thou completely !— 

Little Child 

O’ the western wild 
Bard art thou completely !— 
Sweetly with dumb endeavor 
A Poet now or never 

Little Child 

O’ the western wild 
A Poet now or never. 
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How glorious were the early bours, when first our infant Earth, 


|| From midst the gloom of darkness void, was called into birth. 


The smiling fields were all arrayed in Nature's robe of green, 
Ané sunlight showed the beauties rare of that enchanting scene. 


Upon the hills, the merry flocks, in gayest mood did play, 

The feathered songsters of the grove, were vocal through the 
day ; 

And all the countless tribes that fill the earth, and sea, and air, 

Fresh from their Makér’s hand were seen—the objects of His 
care. 


And last was formed majestic Man, and of this wide domain, 
The rule and sway were given him, till all is dust again; 

And when he saw the mountain bold, the piain, and crystal flood, 
He knew it was a pleasant world, and all around was good. 


But soon these stirring scenes to him lost all their joyous tone, 
For though within a Paradise, he found himself alone, 
Nor saw the beauty of the morn, or day's bewitching close, 


|, Until, in perfect loveliness, his partner, Woman rose ! 
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Original. 
GABRIEL DE GLOWR; 


OR, THE FORTALICE OF FALASIDE. 


“1 do remember well the artless homage, 
Which the fond Scotchman to his country paid, 
Smiling and weeping, hanging to her bosom— 
As if his only hope of joy on earth, 

Was deeply twined in her prosperity, 

Those fond endearments which seek no return, 
Which even error sanctifies and strengthens.” 


Giownine Gisiey, or Gabriel de Glowr, as his name 
has been more modernly interpreted, was one of those 
bold and daring outlaws who, in the days of David 
Bruce, so annoyed the English usurper of Scottish rights 
by repeated ambush skirmishes, that not unfrequently 
England’s army, with her commanding King at its front, 
was compelled to fly before a contemptible band of fugi- 
tive warriors, whose only hope of success against their 
powerful opponerts consisted in wily stratagem, and 
ever and aron a desperate encounter with the over- 
whelming force of their oppressors. 
Falaside, a huge misshapen relic of ancient Scottish 
grandeur, was the residence of the outlawed chieftain ; 





a residence well adapted to the name and title of its 
lord and master, an occupant well becoming his 
an immense and overgrown forest, a rude embrasured 
castle of the feudal times, whose tall towers were rear- 
ed and fortified to bid defiance to the lawless attacks of 
ravaging banditti. In this place, secured from the as- 
saults of foes without, a band of self-styled Barons, with 
the renowned Gabriel at their head, assembled often, 
and in their self-constituted judiciary, adopted measures 


power of the tyrant, and consulted each other in regard 
to making honorable additions to the land they already 
held in possession. The Fortalice stood a considerable 
distance from the high-road upon the highest hill be- 
tween the Tweed and Muaselburgh, a town as honesi as 


the times, not far from the Border, and famed in history 


like enterprise which occurred between its would-be 
Knighily inhabitants and the distinguished proprietor of 
Falaside, and which, for ever, in the opinion of true 
Scottish clansmen, stamped infamy upon the name and 
character of a Musselburgher. Among every people, and 
in every age, have been and are still to be found, dis- 


directed solely by interest, are in opposition to those 
of the “ powers that be,” in the important prerogative 
of wielding the gubernatorial sceptre, and the end and 
aim of whose ambition is to effect the overthrow of the 
government they cannot control, and the downfall of the 
men who have been appointed toadminister its delibera- 
ted regulations. 





Patricides! they are whose proudest 
exultation, would be in throwing the last faggot upon 


ed the attenuated blaze, that their own death pile was 
iNumined by its flame. Such were the men of Massel- 
burgh, and deep and deadly was the hate they bore the 
Barons of the Fortalice, whose only pride was in the 
execution of the high-born purpose of wresting their 
home from the grasp of the usurper, and their much- 
loved soil from the tread of an invading foe. Gabria) | 











a — — 


The Fortalice of 


rough and hidden home, that frowned from the midst of 


to effect their country’s release from the thraldom and | 
_ bow, and the deserved contumely of almost all the world 


for one inglorious and unchivalric specimen of unwar- 


loyal, restless spirits, whose views of right and wrong, | 


' 


their country’s funeral pyre, forgetting, while they view- | 


'de Glowr and his little band, proclaimed in the hearing 
of friend and foe, their allegianee to Scotland’s rightful 
King, and swore by the glittering point of aclansman’s 
steel, that David Bruce sh6uld recover his heirdom, or 
their carcasses manure the highlands of their nativity ; 





_ and the oath of a faithful Scot, whether sworn by his 
} plumes, his helmet, his sword or his country’s rights, is 
as sacred to him, as the worshipped fire of the vestal’s 
lamp, to the religious devotee whose life is sacrificed to 
the holy purpose of perpetuating the eternal flame—and 
time soon told how venerated were the vows of the Ba- 
rons, and how dear to their hearts were the oaths they 
had sworn, and recorded upon the battlements of the 
Fortalice. The patriots of Scotland were scattered 
upon a hundred hills, each company with its chosen 
leader, sallying forth to desperate conquest when the 
slightest hope of prospering was held out, and hunted 
back to their hiding-places by their pursuers, whose 
superiority in numbers and battle equipage, was sufli- 
cient to have dismayed any but the bosoms of determin- 
| ed loyalists, leagued for the rights of their King, and 
resolved to restore their country to its wonted freedom. 


The situation of these outlawed champions was des- , 
| perate in the extreme; they were exposed alike to the 

relentless fury of, the disciplined army of Edward, and ° 
‘the deliberate inveteracy, and hidden malice of tery 


partisans, whose treacherous souls cowered at the feet 
of the puissant pretender, acknowledging the power 


| they despised, because they envied the elevation of some 


of their countrymen more distimguished than them- 


selves, or expected a reward for their humility and 


submission—a degradation which seldom fails to obtain 
the supreme contempt of the authority to which they 


beside. In view of these disheartening circumstances, 


| there were many undaunted heroes prepared to contend 
fog every foot of ground upon the Scottish side of the 
border, and their devotion to the cause they had so 


bravely espoused was fully manifested in the hardships 
and privations they so willingly and triumphantly endu- 
red; dispersed as they were over the whole country, 


living in dens and caves, their only subsistence consisted 


in what they could with difficulty procure upon the bar- 


rens they were forced to inhabit. There was scarcely 


| a hill in Scotland, but what at some time or other was 


lighted by the fires of those persevering patriots, who 
were prepared to give up life rather than wear the gal- 
ling yoke of an oppressor. Scattered in this manner 
among the cliffs and crags of their country, inured to 
toi!, and seasoned to fatigue, though little skilled in dis- 
ciplined warfare, they harrassed the veteran army of the 
invaders, and by their repeated random. fires, sent many 
a Southron to render his account before the equadle 
altar of retributive expiation, and when a favorable op- 
portunity was afforded, by some well known signal the 
numerous clans were soon concentrated, forming an al- 
most invulnerable phalanx, and presenting a formidable 
appearance before their haughty opposers—then, with 
a chosen leader, they would march forward in defiance 
of the proud conqueror to a pitched battle, in which 
they were seldom unsuccessful. 

Gabriel de Glowr was less renowed for his skill in 
regular military arrangement for open warfare, than 





GABRIEL 








but if ever an enterprise was started, that required deep 
laid stratagem and cunning manceuvre, Gabriel was the 


man ; and he scarcely ever attempted an adventure, how- 


ever difficult or dangerous, but his success was para- 
mount to his expectations. 
than the government of his thirty-three Barons, and 
when elected to the command of an expedition in which 
several clans were combined, he accepted the authority 
with diffidence. The superstitions of the day, and the 
miraculous tales of the Fortalice, screened the gaunt 


He aspired to nothing more 


home of Gabriel.from the vengeance of his immediate 
neighbors, for hundreds there were about the Tweed who 
not only favored the pretensions of the usurper in the 
expression of their sentiments, but who were willing at 
any moment to take up arms in his cause, and probe 
deeper the wounds of their already bleeding country. 
They had long envied Gabriel his success, and, though 
“ flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone,” they longed 


heartily for the hour when the Fortalice of Falaside 


should be held in possession by another incumbent ; but | 
the current history of the day contained too many mysti- | 
cisms concerning Falaside for an attempt to be made to_ 


wrest it from the hand of Gabriel, and the Barons were 
assiduous in their endeavors to obtain credence for every 
mystic relation that was propagated concerning their 
residence, as they were well convinced that their safety 
principally depended upon the fear that pervaded their 
invidious neighbors. There were many who suspected 


strongly the rights of the Barons to the immense lands | 
attached to the rough, unchristian-like edifice, and fain | 
would they have often made it a matter of discussion, | 


but a seal appeared to be upon their lips, and though 


; 
they could converse freely about every thing else, even | 
the bartering away of their own liberties, yet, when a 


hint was made of Falaside they shrunk with dismay from 
the expression of a single syllable otherwise than re- 
spectful of Gabricl, his men, or their dwelling. 
session was all the title that Gabriel could produce, and 


Pos- 


that in the eye of his band was the cap sheet of the | 
law, and sufficient with the assistance of their weapons 


to be made as formidable as the parchment with the 


crown-seal of Great Britian and the signature of the 


Prime Minister. 


ded by the men of Musselburgh as an intruder, and as | 
he grew every day more and more powerful by his con- | 


tinued success, and the spoils of his numerous victories, 


they began to be somewhat alarmed lest he should over- | 


run the whole district, and assume the supreme prerog- 


ative of unlimited jurisdiction. It was the policy of the | 


diplomatic chieftain not to increase the number of his 
followers. He knew his present band was faithful, and 
he was careful not to admit among them a stranger, for 
he was aware if the seeds of disunion were once sown, 
the ruin of his company would have been the conse- 
quence ; and as he could, at almost any time, command 
into his service nearly every man from Musselburgh to 
the Tweed, it was not absolutely necessary that the 
number of his Barons should be enlarged. In the 
course of time some of the Musselburghers, more daring 
than the rest, ventured to speak harshly of Gabriel, and 
proceeded on from one degree to another until the cir- 
cumstance transpired that placed eternal enmity between 
the followers of Gabriel de Glowr and the men of Mus- 


Gabriel had long been secretly regar-| 


|| after which, the Barons thought, there would be very 
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were the leaders of some of his neighboring clansmen, ] selburgh, and the final result of which, as it stands pro- 


| minently recorded upon the annals of the Fortalice, was 
the total sacking of Musselburgh and the complete tri- 


umph of the Barons. 


! 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ By torch, and trumpet fast array’d, 

Each warrior drew his battle blade, 

And furious every charger neigh’d, 
To join the dreadful revelry.” 


The project of the invasion of England was started, 
and the forces of Scotland called together ; the horizon 
of almost every hill was lighted up by the fire of some 
warrior clan, as from cliff to cliff the signal for the con- 
centration of the scattered clans was displayed: the 
summons was quickly cbeyed, and David Bruce mar- 
tialled thousands of his countrymen in battle array upon 
the plains of Durham-—the attack was made, the city 
carried by assault, and sacked by the Scoutish soldiery. 
The appearance of Edward, however, at the head of a 
numerous army, soon compelled the conquerors to fly, 
which they did in excellent order, bearing away the rich 
spoils of their conquest. The possessions of the pala- 
‘tine city of Durham were extensive, and every Scot 
| equally shared in its plundered wealth. Bruce in his 
‘retreat ventured an assault upon Werk Castle, defended 
by Joan Plantagenet, who, in the absence of her hus- 
| band, boldly stood up encouraging her men, and preven- 
ted by her valor the overthrow of the Castle. Bruce 
| had not time sufficient to continue the siege, for Ed- 
ward was close behind him. But when the English 

King arrived well into Scotland he found no foe with 
| which to contend, for the Scottish clansmen were upon 
a thousand hills, secure in their hiding-places, and wuit- 
ing to annoy the Southron army as it should pass the 
different places of their concealment. 

Gabriel de Glowr and his Barons had passed the 
| Tweed, and were approaching the Fortalice, groaning 

beneath the weight of ‘ gold and silver store” that 
(they had brought from the plundered city, when 
they were met by the men of Musselburgh, headed by 
their worthy Burgomaster, on their way to the aszis- 
tance of the English army, and to partake of the residue 
of the plunder: when they heard of the termination of 
the assault and return of the Scottish forces, they, how- 
ever, after some debate among themselves, concluded to 
relieye the Barons of their share of the spoil, and retire 
to their homes as contented as if they had been troubled 
with their burthen all the way from Durham. Gubriel 
de Glowr was somewhat surprised at the unreasonable 
demand of the Musselburghers, but he knew resistance 
| was in vain, for they outnumbered his little company, 
‘five toone. After some hesitancy on the part of Gabriel 
and the preparation for battle on that of the Burgher’s, 
ja council being held on both sides, a stipulation was 
‘entered into perfectly satisfactory to the Burghers, and 
| more so to the Barons than if they had been compelled to 
| deliver up all their hard-earned booty. The agreement 
was, that the Barons should sign over to the dignitaries 
| of Musselburgh one half the trophies of their victory, to 
_ be distributed among the people as their wisdom might 
| direct, after they had satisfied themselves for the trou- 
ble it required to make the regular and equal division ; 


| 


| 


i 


| 


| 
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little to distribute. This was a sore thrust for Gabriel 
de Glowr ; it was the first time he had been forced into 
a treaty under such dishonorable circumstances. Gabriel 
had fought upon the Grampian Hills, and brandished 
his claymore, crimsoned with the blood of his own and 
his country’s foes—he had fought to his waist in the 
waters of the Tweed, until the body and blood of many 
a Southron went foaming down the stream, and he had 
fought on the sands of the Frith of the Forth, and sent 
many an English subject to his reckoning—and now he 
was obliged to submit to the mortification of stipulating 
with an ungenerous and unlawful enemy in full view of 
Falaside. 

The Musselburghers succeeded in lighting Gabriel of 
half his spoils, and sent him home to his gude wife to 
meditate some mode of revenge for this open avowal of 
hostility towards him. His reception at home inspired 
him with a double determination to lift his arm in ven- 
geance against the cowards who had injured his repu- 
tation as a warrior. 

“ An’ sae’, Gabrie!, ye hae’ been beaten by the cren- 
gers o’ auld Clinkscales,” said the proprietress of the For- 
lice, as her brow-beaten husband came up with his men. 

The Scottish blood that flowed through the veins of 
Gabriel, rushed rapidly to his face, and every systole of 
his heart that followed in rapid succession threw the 
crimson current boiling into its circulation, until every 
sentiment of the chieftain’s soul was centered into one 
single wish and intention, and that was revenge for the 
daring outrage. Gabriel was too much the philosopher 
to expose his feelings to his wife, apd he coldly replied 
to her sarcastic remark : 

“* Hoot awa’, ye wily wife, it is nae’ kest o’ the wee- 
men o’ their husband’s ill luck when they’ve plenty an’ 
some for their neebors at hame. I reae ye that ye tend 
weel to the affairs o’ the huse, an’ leave Gabriel de 
Glowr alane, for his kaffer shall yet pouch wi’ the hon- 
estly obteened weel o’ the driv’ling Musselburghers ; 
there’s nae’ a hill in a’ the bound’ries o’ the Tweed, but 
shall sin’ up its wraithfu’ smaike for the deed they hae’ 
did to the Barons o’ Falaside this day; an’ heed ye, 
wife, when ye see, frae’ the hill o’ the Fortalice, the red 
light raisin’ frae’ the scaithed town o’ the Musselburgh- 
ers, then will ye ken’ that Gabriel de Glowr, ye’re hus- 
band, said in ye’re hearin’ this day—the Barons maun 
be revenged.” And deep was the revenge he took, and 
rich the spoils he bore to his gude woman, with the 
command that she should ‘‘tend weel to the obteenin’s 
o’ his conqueesh.” 

The day after the defeat of the Barons, Gabriel mus- 
tered his men in the front of Falaside, and in the true 
spirit of heroism addressed them upon their premedita- 
ted attack upon the town of Musselburgh. Various 
ways and means were devised, but the exact method 
the Falaside rievers pursued is not known. Some said 
they caught a number of sparrows and fastened matches 
to their legs and started them towards the town, where 
they alighting upon the thatched roofs soon made every 
house in the place a ruin. Others said they placed 
some combustible matter on the ends of their arrows, 
and shot them amongst the straw, where they kindled 
and reduced the town to ashes. Certain it is, however, 
that the next morning found scarcely one tile upon ano- 
ther in Musselburgh, while the rooms for storage in the 






Fortalice were as full of the spoils of war as they could 
hold. Success still followed Gabriel, but his hopes were 
as undulating as must be the fortunes of every man 
| whose only harvest is reaped from the field of glory over 
which he may ride victorious, or be driven away as a 
fugitive, deprived of the proud laurels of his conquest as 
the chance of war may determine. One day the Barons 


2 


| might be feasting in the Fortalice fearless and secure, 


and the next be driven to seek a covert among the cliffs 
of the Highlands, where none but the foot of the fugi- 
tive dare venture. The fame of the Barons spread far 
and wide, and every day added to the number of their 
friends as well as their foes, until the name of Gabriel 
de Glowr struck terror to the soul of the British King: 
a price was placed upon the hero’s head, and he was 
hunted like a fox from one hiding-place to another, until 
there was scarcely a hole from Tweed to the Border in 
which Gabriel had not crawled to screen himself from 
the pursuit of his enemies. Clinkscales, the leader of 
all the Musselburgh factions, was the most bitter of Ga- 
briel’s foes, and the best qualified to find him in his se- 
cret residences, and since the sacking of his native town 
he appeared to be resolved to bring the Barons speedily 
‘to the fate that awaited them if taken while fighting 
‘against Edward’s authorities. The hope of reward and 
the thirst for revenge prompted Clinkscales to renewed 
exerticn; he kept Gabriel moving briskly before him, 
but every effort he made was fruitless, and he returned 
‘home after spending his strength and his gold, and 
said—‘“‘ The man was like nothing in the world but a 
flea, for when he clapped his hand right down upon 
him he was was gone.” 

The Fortalice was secure against every assault that 
could be made upon it by the tory Scots in its vicinity— 
and Gabriel had often been heard to say, that nothing 
less than the battering rams of an army would be able 
to take a stone from its height, and the gude wife of 
‘Gabriel was as safe within its walls, as she would have 
‘been by the side of her husband. 

“There maun be a bluedy piece a’ doin’ here afore 
the, moon peeps ebove the height o’ Carberry hill th’ 
night,” said Gabriel, one evening as he viewed from the 
tower of the Fortalice, the swords of the whole army of 
Edward glittering in the long beams of the setting sun, 
as the host came down the first hill beyond the Tweed. 

The Barons had but little time to prepare for war— 
already the conquering soldiery were upon the banks of 
‘the river, and making their way fast to Falaside. Ga- 
‘briel was an outlawed commander, and had been ac- 
‘customed to emergencies, his band were equipped and 
on the narrow defile that overlooks the Tweed, before 
half the English army had passed over. They laid 
themselves flat upon the ground, and with their heads 
projecting over the crags, shielded from the sight of 
the host below by the bushes that grew upon the banks, 
and they did considerable mischief to the army before 
‘they had crossed the river. They were obliged to ford 
the pass and the sly Scots had a long time to do their 
‘work of death. Edward had led his conquerors into 
‘the heart of Scotland, and in every town through which 
‘he passed the oath of allegiance was administered to 
‘the affrighted inhabitants. 

Bruce was with some of his clans, that wandered like 











foxes upon the footsteps of Edward, among the thick 
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glens and craggy hills, from their convenient position |] 
seizing every opportunity to make his number less, and 
which their random shots seldom failed to accomplish. | 
The Barons commenced at the Tweed, and from every | 
hill and valley from thence to Falaside they sent death 
to the foe they despised, until many a Briton’s carcass 
was left to bleach upon the soil they had invaded. 
Night coming on, Edward despatched an advance guard 
of fifty men to Musselburgh to procure refreshments for 
the army and information respecting the situation of 
Falaside. Gabriel saw the advance leave the main 
body, and hurried with his men to a narrow viaduct that | 
’ he had erected himself for his own and the accommoda- | 
tion of his followers ; by some stratagem they succeeded | 
in destroying the whole of the guard, and threw their, 
bodies into the ravine below, and returned to annoy as | 
much as possible the main body. When they arrived at | 
the place where Musselburgh stood and found nothing | 
but a smoking ruin and houseless people, with no hope | 
of obtaining food or drink, the soldiers scattered them- 
selves all over the country, to the no little inconvenience 
of their commander. The rage of Edward was almost 
insupportable when he heard how Musselburgh had _ 
been destroyed and by whom it was done. However, 
he determined as soon as morning dawned to inflict the 
rightly merited chastisement upon the rebels who had 
dared, in defiance of his power, to lay waste his usurped 
possessions. Clinkscales volunteered his assistance 
and promised to conduct the King to the Fortalice with- 
out fee or reward, for the lengthy speech he made on the 
occasion contained nothing but the most unlimited fealty 
to the King and humble submission to his will. 

The next morning Gabriel de Glowr stood upon the 
highest moss grown turret of the Fortalice and defied 
again and again the assaults of the English army. The 
Barons occupied their places upon the walls and re- 
solved to maintain their station by the side of their 
chieftain whether in life or death. Edward, with 
as many of his scattered troops as he could assemble, pro- 
ceeded with extreme difficulty through the thick woods 
led by Clinkscales to Falaside and commenced the 
attack. Gabriel’s tall figure moved continually among 
his men directing them to make their weapons sure in 
bringing down the proud assailants. The fight continued 
for several hours, until Edward found his ranks were 
growing thin without the least hope of taking the cas- 
tle, and Gabriel de Glowr was only a few arrows the 
worse off, for not one of his Barons had received as much 
as awound. The King drew off the army to prépare 
for another and more successful «ttack—for he had 
sworn that the Fortalice of Falaside should be taken be- 
fore he crossed the Border. The Southron army encamp- 
ed in the woods about four miles from Falaside, and 
with every thing in readiness sought repose in sleep. 

Gabriel, ever quick in the formation of a daring de- 
sign, ordered his men to be in readiness at a moment’s 
warning to rush to the conflict. The Barons halted at 
a little distance from the encampment, while Gabriel, 
directed by the fires, approached within sight of the 
sentinels, he climbed a tree close to the outpost and 
observed the distribution of the whole camp. Forty 
sentinels constituted the guard for the sleeping army. 
The walk of each was about one hundred and fifty paces ; 
when the sentinels met face to face, Gabriel could hear 








them mutter the countersign, and without it his scheme 
must fail. He waited a long time to hear it, and the 
moon verging from the distant hills warned him to be 
speedy in the execution of his plan. He was about to 
descend from his dangerous situation when a loud laugh 
arrested his attention, and in an instant he grasped a 
bough of tho tree firmly—he saw a party of soldiers seated 
about the stump of a newly felled oak, playing cards. 
One by one they sank in sleep, until but two were left ; 
in a short time one arose, and proceeded immediately 
towards the hiding-place of the daring chieftain, in 
whose face the fire of the encampment just then reflec- 
ted: for a moment the frustration of his hopes struck 
thro’ his brain. His own destruction and that of his men 
appeared to him inevitable. He had no weapon of defence 
save a bow and three arrows about him, and to have 
leaped from the tree and fled, would have been to direct 
the guard to the place where the Barons were conceal- 
ed, for the army covered the whole of the other side, 
and there was no other way to retreat: the soldier had 
not perceived him, however, and advancing towards the 
sentinel, to whose summons of “ who goes there ?”’ he 
repeated in an audible manner the countersign. The bo- 
som of Gabriel exulted in the prospect of success when 
the soldier passed, and quivering with joy, leaped from 
the tree with a noise that startled the sentinel and made 
him turn to ascertain the cause. Gabriel maintained 
his position flat upon the ground for a few moments, and 
then arose and pursued the soldier. Gabriel drew his 
bow, and raised his arrow on a level with the soldier's 
heart, and the next moment was his last. The dead 
man was soon stripped of his regimentals and one of the 
Scots arrayed in the Southron’s dress. Thus, before 
midnight, the intrepid leader of the Barons had his 
thirty-three men stationed around the army of the pow- 
erful Edward. The successful clansmen went quietly 
along with their work of death until, by some mishap, 
an arrow only wounded an English soldier, and the 
whole camp was alarmed by his cries. The army was 
immediately in confusion—yet the half sleeping soldiers 
frightened from their deep slumbers, arose and drew 
their swords and bayonets upon the first that came in 
their way; the Barons were arrayed in the English 
equipage, and it was impossible to distinguish friend 
from foe. Briton fought with Briton, and sent many a 
brother soldier to his last home, while the Scots, well 
acquainted with each other and with every movement of 
the clan, dealt out death in every blow. Robin, the 
leaper, whose name stands high upon the annals of Fal- 
aside, cleaved his way to the tent of the King. He seiz- 
ed him and was bearing him in his arms as the proud- 
est trophy of the victor’s triumph, when a ball from one 
of the King’s guard laid the leaper in his last sleep. 
The King made his escape in the midst of the tumult, 
while the clansmen, exhausted with their work of 
slaughter, fled to the mountains. In the morning, Ed- 
ward rallied the remainder of his troops and took pos- 
session of the outlaw’s residence; but Gabriel and his 
men were upon a distant mountain, defying the haughty 
monarch’s power. The name of Gabriel de Glowr was 
long after remembered by the friends of the Southron 
invaders; and England’s King embalmed with regret 
in his memory the dear bought capture of the Forta- 
lice of Falaside. 
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Original. 
OCTAVIA OF ROME, 
The Sister of Augustus Cesar. 

Tuose who watch the fashions of literature, will 
have been struck with the insatiable appetite of our 
times for works of fiction. Let the man of letters 
apply to a bookseller, and he will be told, “ bring a 
novel.” Let the reader look into a magazine, and he 
will find it full of little romances. The smallest village 
newspaper must have its prize tale. 

These productions, which, of course, pretend to ex- 
hibit views of the world as it is, generally come from 
very new writers, and from minds very limited in their 
opportunities,—nay, sometimes, even in their power,— 
of observing either character or events. The writers 
glean all they know from books, as inaccurate as their 


own perceptions, and genera!ly produce only pictures of 


awkwardly imagined passion. An ancient foreign 


critic seems to consider that this irresponsible sort of 


scribbling is much over-rated. He thinks it easy enough 
to gather a number of fabulous adventures and so to 
distribute and to group them, as to produce situations 
and surprises which allow of opportunities to stir up 
sudden and intense emotions; but he notices how we 
almost invariably shun a second reading of any such 
works, as if involuntarily ashamed of having acquiesced 
in an intellectual fraud and of having been cheated out 
of honest tears by a mere deception. Such springs he 
thinks two feeble to keep the sensibilities in play, long. 
Thus the cagerly devoured volume is cast aside with 
contempt, and its sentiments, however salutary, lose 
their influence because inseparably mixag up with an 


imposition and an exaggeration, which we are ashamed | 


of ourselves for not having in the first instance repelled. 

And those who treat such fictions with more defe- 
rence, find bitter reasons for regretting their incautious- 
ness. They become the victims of a species of in- 
tellectual dissipation, which ought to be checked by 
some temperance society for the affairs of the mind. 


The appetite grows depraved for want of wholesome | 


nourishment; the principles and the feelings of the 
working-day-world lose their power; nothing seems 
duller than lessons of rational morality. - Hence, ob- 
served the celebrated Fenelon,” the miscalculations 
which, at every turn, baffle the mind filled with ro- 
mances: it has built its expectations upon those airy 
nothings, which have no affinity with any thing to be 
met with in every day life; it is ignorant of the true 
springs which actuate the world and decide its affairs. 
So that all mere fiction, even if taken for truth, can oly 
please hy seducing, and cannot seduce without down- 
right injury. 

There is a sort of fictitious work, however, which is 
not liable to objections so severe. It has been called 
the historical or the biographical romance. It consists 


in amplifying traits and events, of which history merely | 
| in some prefatory notes, that he has chosen Octavia 


| for his subject, because he is convinced, from the various 





* De-lé naissent les mécontes qu’ils trouvent dans ce qu'ils 
pensent et ce quils entreprennent. Car, tous ces beaux sentimens 
en air, toutes ces passions gencreuscs, toutes ces avantures que 
Vauteur du roman a inventées pour le plaisir, n'ont aucun 
ra avec les vrais motifs qui font agir dans le monde, et qui 
dicldent des affaires.—Fenelon, Hence the mistakes they find 


in whatever they think and undertake. For all these fine air- | 


built sentiments, these adventures, created by the romance 
writer to give pleasure, have no sort of anal with the true 
motives of action in the world, and which decide affairs. 





|, and most universally interesting in the whole range of 
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supplies the hints and outlines. It sometimes gathers 
from divers sources real occurrences and points of 
+character, and unites them all in one focus, as the 
sculptor did all the perfections of many beauties to 
form one paragon. If this is done with probity and 
| with skill, it has much of the value of history, with all 
the allurement of romance. But it is extremely diffi- 


cult to find a genius capable of the blended industry 

and judgment and imagination which such a task 
| requires. 

here is a third department, however, more easy 
than this second one and entirely exempt from the ob- 
jections to the first. It has been but seldom wrought 
upon, though so very obvious. It is the gleaning from 
general histories, all the scattered particulars regarding 
characters of great interest and merit, into which no 
one of them enters fully, but of which all combined may 
aflord _pictures most thorough, most instructive and 
most engaging. With due attention it would be easy to 
bring into the clearest light the qualities of many illus- 
trious persons, recollections of whom are now smothered 
from view in a mass of extraneous narrative, and divided 
| among many authors, all very far asunder. By careful 
culling and tasteful clustering, forgotten virtues might 
thus be so rescued from oblivion, as to render these who 
_ have lived in reality, more attractive than the best of 
_ those who have only lived in imagination. How much 
| more profitable, even as an exercise, would be such a 
style of historical investigation, than to wear away our 
life in elaborate studies upon some aimless problem of 
chronology, or to waste our memory upon burthensome 

| dates, or facts of neither value nor amusement. 

We shall be pleased to see this hint acted upon by 
our native writers, especially by our ladies; and we 
would suggest to them how full of admirable incident 
for the purpose they may find the Scripture; with the 
collateral histories, which can always, where there are 
any, be regulated by that only one which is perfectly 
unquestionable. To the histories of illustrious women 
we recommend particular attention, because they com- 
port best with the scope of our work. In the history 
and the biography of our own country, too, there is 

much which may with industry be gleaned, to animate 

generations to come, by the example of heroines among 
those which are departed. 
| As an illustration of our meaning, we will ourselves 
begin the series by the version of a valuable and ex- 
tremely rare and ancient historical sketch of the life of 
Octavia, the sister of Aucustus Casar. It was 
written by César Vichard, a learned French Abbé, con- 
‘siderably over a century ago; and has never yet, we 


i 


believe, been transferred into English. The style is 
difficult; and if we have not been fortunate enough to 


frame an entertaining paper from our antiquated ma- 


terial, it has not been for want of attention to our task. 


The author from whom we derive our material, says, 


writers upon Roman history whence he has drawn his 
knowledge of her, that there is no female character on 
record, more thoroughly entitled to be honored. 
Ocravia was mixed up with all the great occurrences 
of her times—times certainly among the most stirring 
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history. Indeed, so intimately are the national destinies |! 
interwoven with her individual interests, that it would | 
almost seem as if the vast events of the age had arisen 
expressly for the purpose of setting off her virtues and 
of enabling her to show, amid the decline of the su- 


premacy of the laws, and the hourly gathering increase 
of moral and political licentiousness, that the ancient 
purity of the Roman name could still boast une up- 
holder and that one, a woman. At the time she shone 


thus proudly, Rome had attained to a power so ex- 


cessive, that she began to bend™ under the weight of 


her grandeur and was destroying herself by her own 
strength.t Gradually, military discipline 
more and more relaxed; the army had brought home 
from their conquests in Asia, its luxuries and its taste 


was becoming 


for voluptuousness ; poison was planted in the bosom of 


the republic; national honor had lost its power over 
the p@ople ; the days of the pristine light and energy 


had just expired with Brutus. Amid the universal 


dissoluteness and effeminacy, the magnanimous spirit of 


the better days of Rome is only to be found in the 


bosom of Octavia. Alone she opposed herself against 


the torrent of devastating influences which poured in | 


upon the realm from every side, by her example dis- 
countenancing their sway over the hearts of others and 
by unwavering self-watchfulness and determination, 
averting them from her own. 

There is nothing advanced in this little history, for 
which authority has not been derived from the most 
eminent of the ancient authors. 
these has said enough of Octavia to make her charac- 


No single one among 


ter and career sufficiently understood, because none of 
them aimed at writing her life, and she has only been 
mentioned by each incidentally ; but when the curious 
anecdotes given by one and another are gathered and 
combined, they cluster into a constellation of refined 
virtues, which entitles her to be considered as a model 
of female excellence, approaching as nearly as possible 
to perfection. In making these collections for the pur- 
pose of displaying her as she deserves, if it excite some 
surprise that she should not always be personally in 
view, and that others should be presented as often as 
OctaviA, it will nevertheless be found that nothing is 
here recorded with which she is not intimately inter- 
woven, even though her cotemporaries may be exhibited 
more frequently than herself. There is no mention 
made of any of the movements cither of Augustus, or 
of the Senate, or of Cleopatra, or of Antony, in which 
OctTavia’s interest is not either direct, or touched 

their re-action. Hence, if her fellow performers in the 
great drama of the time, appear oftener upon the stage, 
her very inobtrusiveness and self-restraint form scenes, 
which, in being unspoken and invisible, are still more 
beautiful. For, in the trying positions in which she 
was placed ; and possessing so much genius, so much 
influence, so much power; and goaded by so many 
wrongs; it was certainly playing a noble part to have 
been composed and silent. ‘Thus, even a glance at her 
conduct as it is here pourtrayed, will prove that more 
heroism can be shown in moderation, than in exploits 





* Mi ine laborat sua. ‘Titus’ Livius. 


| Suis ipsa viribus ruit. Horatii, Epodon Liber, Ode xvi, 2 
By her own go Precipitates her fate. Francis’ Trans- | 
lation, Book v, Ode xvi 
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and enterprises the most brilliant. All the sublime of 
OcTAvia’s virtues turns on this principle. 

The poets and the historians who have supplied 
material for the following sketch, are generally quoted 
in the margin. 












Of the introdaction to it, by the ancient 
French Abbé, we have made such use as we could, in 
our foregoing remarks ; and we would merely add, that 
the events here described occurred during the time when 
Rome was the mistress of the world; when the Holy 
Land which was presently to give birth to our Saviour 
was a province of Kome ; and even at the very moment 
when, in that far-off province, those mighty events, 
destined to make the overwhelming greatness of the 
hour we speak of, appear, in comparison, so littl— 
The 


highest point to which human intellect could attain, 


were, in silence and unheeded, about to dawn. 
had already been reached in Rome; and the picture 
we now produce will show how much less than nothing 
it had accomplished for human virtue. The history 
here presented will impress still more vividly the 
striking fact in proof of the divine source of chris- 
tianity, that it was too thoroughly at variance with 
all the tastes and tendencies and prejudices of the age 
which saw our Saviour, to be traceable to man’s am- 
bition, and too much in opposition to the spirit prevail- 
ing throughout the empire where he appeared, ever to 
have triumphed there by means short of miraculous. 

H. P. 


Little is recorded of the earliest years of Octavia. 
That she 
cannot be a doubt. 


was excellently educated, however, there 
Her brother Octavius, the grand- 
nephew and adopted son of Julius Caesar, was brought 
up as the heir of his uncle’s immense wealth and ina 
manner perfectly conformable with the preludes of his 
high destination. It would be unreasonable to suppose 
that the youthful days of Octavia could have received 


less attention, since Julius Cwsar, her uncle, at one 


' time, with a view to strengthen his alliance with Pom- 


pey,” contemplated giving her to him as a wife. 
whether 


But 
indebted to instruction or to nature, for her 
powers, it is certain that by the extraordinary use she 
made of them, she has entitled herself to the admiration 
of all posterity. 

Historians describe her as one of the most beautiful 
persons of her time; one who best knew how to blend, 
with the most brilliant graces, those of modesty and 
amiableness. Never breathed there a woman of more 
delicacy in the observance of her duties. If, perchanee, 
any one of them had escaped her knowledge, or if she 
had casually omitted even the slightest of those which 
she did know; only a hint was quite enough for her, 
she needed no further stimulus. But all the events with 
which she was in so many ways associated, give evi- 
dence of the energy and the extent of her genius, 
Hence it would be supesfluous to enlarge in description 
upon a character, which will presently describe itself 
in actions, 

Had she been surrounded by only the best models, 
emulation alone might have made her what she was. 





* Casar ad retinendam Pompei necessitudinem et voluntatem, 
Octaviam sororis sua neptem conditione ei detulit, Suetonius. 

Cesar, for the purpose of retaining the intimacy and the good 
will of Pompey, intended affiancing to him Octavia, the ister 
of his nephew, Suetonius. 
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But when inclinations are resisted by examples, triumph 
becomes difficult: hence she was continually compelled 
to fortify herself against the universal corruption. This 
so much vaunted age, whence, by a vulgar tradition, | 
every happy age has been called the Augustan, was by 
no means in the outset so tranquil and so flourishing as 
Herace sings in his odes of its having been: no evidence | 
is wanting beyond the ravages of the Triumvirate. | 
Octavia, while yet in‘tender youth, did her best to. 
discourage their ferocious policy. She never let slip an | 
opportunity to wrest a victim from its fangs. She never 
paused to consider whether it might better suit the 
interests of her brother, that no one should be spared. 
Even now it is impossible, without horror, to read of | 
the cruelties emanating from the ambitious designs of | 
three men, who, in order to retain in their own hands) 
sovereign power over the republic, spread desolation 
throughout that far-famed city, where their respective | 
The vengeance of 


passions created scenes so terrible.” 
foes, the jealousy of women, the dread of slaves, the) 
avarice of children, were so many instruments and 
ministers, volunteering to facilitate the execution of 
mandates for the massacre of the proscribed, notwith- | 
standing they were so eagerly and so literally fulfilled by | 
the officers specially commissioned for the purpose, that | 
to evade them was next to impossible. Yet, for this | 
very cause, fidelity signalized itself by traits the more 
heroic. Slaves would disguise themselves to be mis- 
taken for their masters, and die in their place; the son| 
would struggle to mount before the father upon the 
scaffold ; women would bear their husbands through the | 
fields upon their shoulders and hide with them in secret | 
caverns. The most illustrious personages were con-| 
cealed in subterranean recesses, or in the invisible nooks | 
of house-tops. Senators, tribunes and grave magistrates | 
of every order, wandered wildly in all directions, hurry-| 
ing to seek refuge from the infuriated assassin. 
Meanwhile, the frown of popular indignation turned 
rather upon Antony than upon the two others. Augus-| 
tus was too young and Lepidus had become too power-! 
less, to have prompted such a policy. 
During these sanguinary revolutions, Octavia did not, 
More than once sup-| 


remain a mere idle looker on. 
plications were made for her pity and her intercession. | 
The wife of one Vinius, whose name was on the list of, 
the proscribed, after having thought over every mode of 
saving him, shut him in a chest, which she caused to| 
be conveyed to the house of one of her freedmen. She | 
then spread the report of her husband’s death, and so 
adroitly, that no one had a doubt of its truth. But this 
did not sufficiently quiet her anxieties. Every moment 
exacted from her some embarrassing precaution. At) 
length she determined to await the day when one of her | 
relations was to give a féte to the people. She con-| 
fided her secret to Octavia. She implored Octavia to| 
contrive that her brother should be the only one of the) 
Triumvirate at a theatrical performance. This point. 
gained, the female came before Augustus at the assem-| 
bly, fell at his feet, avowed her artifice, caused the chest, 
to be opened from which she produced her trembling | 
husband, so long supposed dead ; and while both threw | 


themselves on his clemency, Octavia, with so much 
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address and so much eloquence poured forth her praises 
of the action, that her brother, who could deny her 
nothing, far from being irritated, applauded the ex- 
emplary devotedness of the wife, and ‘set the proscript 


free. But this was not enough for Octavia. She ex- 
patiated so earnestly upon the courage of the freedman, 
who, in receiving such a trust, had perilled his own life, 
that she induced the Emperor to raise him to the rank of 
a Roman knight. 

There appeared a thousand other instances of her 
power over the mind of Augustus. No one was so 
thorough!v impressed as he, with the sterliag qualities 


| which distinguished her; indeed, it is very rare for the 


most devoted fraternal tenderness to create such entire 
deference and affection as Augustus always had for 
Octavia, from her cradle to her grave. 

When the Triumvirate had no longer any rivalry to 
contend with, their dominion in the bosom of the re- 
public became more peaceful; but this did not remove 


'|\ the irksomeness of Octavia’s situation at court. Her 


rank had brought her among women there who seemed 
to have forsworn all propriety. Cotemporary authors 
give startling pictures of these women. To them they 
'| attribute all the disasters of Rome. In these times, 
they say, so prolific,in vices, the cnpvepeenens began 
with the utter disregard of the ties of marriage.” Cor- 
ruption, from this source, overspread families, and soon 
deluged the city and covered the whole empire t The 
minds of females were never taught to tower above the 
frivolities of mere girls; and the dawn of womanhood 
scarcely wrought any further change than the increase 
of their delight in the bewildering dances of Ionia.t 
Upon these they moulded their deportment.|| .The 
habit of constant practice in them from the earliest 
infancy infused the exciting airs of coquetry into every 





attitude.§ Marriage did not give them modesty. No- 
* Fecunda culpa secula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, et domos. 
oratius: Lib. iii. Ode 6, tine 17. 


Fruitful of crimes, this age first stain’d 

Their hapless offspring, and profan’d 

The nuptial bed. Francis’ Translation. 

First, these flagitious times 

(Pregnapt with unknown crimes) 

Conspire ‘< violate the nuptial bed. Roscommon’s Trans. 
t Hoe fonte de derivata clades 

In patriam, populumque fluzit. Hor. Lib. iii. Ode 6 line 19. 

———_—_——F rom whence the woes 

That various and unnumber’d rose 
- From this polluted fountain head, 

O’er Rome and o’er the nations spread. Francis’ Trans. 

From which polluted head 

Infectious streams of crowding sins began, 

And through the spurious breed and guilty nation ran. 

Roscommon’s Translation. 

+ Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 


Matura virgo. Hor. : Lib. iii. Ode 6. line 21. 

The virgin, marriageable, delights to be taught the Ionic 
dances. Smart's Translation. 
The tender maid 

Now joys to learn the shameless trade 

Of wanton dancing. Francis’ Translation. 
|| Et fingitur artubus (vel artibus) 

Jam nunc. Hor.: Lib : iii. Ode. 6, line 22. 
And at this time even is fashioned in her limbs. 

Smart's Translation. 


And with an early hand they form the temper’d clay. 
Roscommon's 





§ Jam nunc, et incestos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui. Hor.: Lib. iii. Ode 6. line 23. 


And cherishes unchaste desires from her very i ° 
, igh Smart's Transletion. 
onian artists at a mighty 
ee her in the gers of vice, 
nets to spread, where subtle be baits to 
oad ‘ Roscommon’ 1s Frenelation. 
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thing could be more licentious than their entertain- | 
ments.” . At these they threw off all restraint; and | 
their husbands accommodated themselves to the fashion 
with most convenient politeness. What if it were pro- 
nounced just to take summary vengeance upon the 
invader of domestic purity?t Galba held a very diffe- 
rent opinion : he invited Mecznas to supper and instead 
of guarding his wife from the compliments of his guest, | 
closed his eyes and seemed to slumber: another, much 
against his will, came suddenly upon the conviction that 
he had been disgraced by his; but instead of punishing 
her accomplice, according to the custom of the age, | 
with the scourge or the sword,} was silenced for a stipu- 
lated sum.|| . But such a state of society can scarcely 
create surprise, when it is recollected how little the. 
heart was thought of, at that time, in the arrangements 
of matrimony. In an age when all other passion was 
so completely swallowed up in the passion for money, | 
if, in the cases where females were reckless and unbri- | 
died their worst inclinations, even the mere ship-broker$ 
because capable of paying well, could invariably bear 
away the palm—it was not to be expected that 
in the selection of a husband there would be any 
consideration of mind, nor manners, nor family, nor 
worth; that there would be any question but whether 
he were rich. And when the sacredness of marriage 
was thus universally despised even by those who went 
through its forms, there can be little cause for wonder- 
ing that it should have been looked upon so lightly by 
those who did not; and still less, that the numbers of 
unmarried men should have got to be so very great and 
so very unprincipled. As an inevitable result of this 
condition of things, the facilities and the allurements nd 
irregularity, increased vastly ; and Rome offerred three 
classes of women, upon whom must fasten an awful 
share of the responsibility for their country’s degrada- 
tion :—the women of quality, the freed-women and the 
openly depraved. The first of these three classes, still 
paid to virtue the tribute of aping her exterior; but 
they nevertheless found adventurous spirits enough in 
their train, who were rather excited than dismayed by 





perils, and could be more relied upon when won; they, 
therefore, had no lack of followers. But the grossest 
and the idlest portion of the multitudes of men who 
had abjured all self-respect, did not soar higher than 
the last of the three classes in question, and were 
content to confine their attentions to those unfortunate 
beings of the other sex, who did not even pretend to 
any of the qualities without which a woman is a 
monster.” No one can be astonished that where the 
wreck of honor was so universal, and sensuality reigned 
thus paramount, there should have been actresses who 
had the art to make a man squandert his entire pos- 
sessions and to undermine and, in a few years, utterly 
destroy, not only his fortune, but his reputation. Co- 
quetry had its prudence and its politics. A woman 
could then scatter her smiles among several, without 
discontenting any. Villius was so vainglorious of being 
favored by the daughter of Sylla,;that he seemed satis- 
fied with the mere renown ;{ and so perfectly was he 
intoxicated by his vanity upon the subject, that he has 
been known, in virtue of his distinction as titular gallant, 
even to dance attendance at the door, while Fausta,|| 
was closeted with a person whose acquaintance any 
respectable person ought to have blushed at. 

There is but one apology for touching upon topics of 
this revolting nature. By reviewing such a state of 
society in connection with its acknowledged effects on 


the vital interests of an entire nation, 4s we cannot - 


help doing here in reference to Rome, we ought to be 
able to gather from it reasons for congratulating our- 
selves upon our superiority ; and so become confitmed 
in our better courses. But if, on the contrary, we find 
the minutest point in these pictures which may be 
matched in our own age, if we discover that in times of 
greater advantages, we cannot show much greater 
purity; but are even content to be the mere humble 
mimics of the vices of the days gone by; and have no 
claim even to the honor of new inventions in iniquity, 
it becomes our duty to reflect that what have once been 
the desolating consequences of such a career, are sure 
to be so again; the symptoms show the disease and we 


the difficulties and dangers, flung, through stratagem, || have only to choose between the cure and death. 


around the earlier approach.** The sccond class, the 
freed-womentt could be wooed without tise artificial 





* Querit adulteros 
Inter mariti tina. Hor.: Lib. iii. Ode 6. line 25. 

Then soon amid the bridal feast ‘ 
Boldly she courts her husband’s guest. Francis’ Trans. 

t Jure omnes; Galba negabat. Hor. Sat: 2. Lib. i. line 45. 
All this was lawful ; Galba did not think so. 

} Me flageltis 
Ad mortem casus. UHor.: Sat. 2. Lib. i. line 41 and 2. 
Demeterent ferro.. Do. line 46, 

This one, being beaten to death ;—this one is cut with the steel. 

l| Dedit hic pro corpore nummos. Hor. Sat 2. Lib. i. line 43, 
He gave money for his body. 

§ Institor navis 
Dedecorum pretiosus emptor. Hor. Lib. iii. Ode 6. line 30. ; 
When some rich factor courts her charms, &c. 

Francis’ Translation. 

*S feniee peptrenes eastavior 5 ands istovte 
Plus haurire mali est, quam ex re fructus. 

4 Hor. : Sat.2. Lib. i line 78. 

Desist from the pursuit of matrons, whence one is more 

likely to draw evil, than to gather good fruit. 


tt T'utior at quanto mer est in classe secunda! 
Hor, : Sat. 2. Lib. i. line 47. 


But how much cheaper are the goods in the second class. 
24 














It can readily be imagined how a mind constituted 
like that of Octavia, must have been shocked at the 
necessity of asscciating with such wotien ;} and such 
were the morals of most of the women of Rome. But 
though there is scarcely an instance in which society of 
that description can be known without danger, the young 
Octavia passed through it unharmed. She married 
Marcellus, a person of consular rank and exalted 
character. The two sons she had by him, attached her 


ne 


* Parabilem amo venerem, facilemque: 
Hor.: Sat: 2; Lib. i: line 119. 


I like love which is facile and easy of acquisition. 
| Qui patrium mima donat fundumque laremque. 
= Hor.! Sat. 2. Lib. i. line 56. 
Fama malum gravius, quam r2s,tenet. Ibid. line 50. 
rode mgs apeg ory = to a female mime—whence his 
character suffers an evil than his fortune. 
t Villius in Fansta, Sulla gener, hoc, miser, uno 
Nomine deceptus. Hor.: 2. Lib. i. line 64. 
The wretched Villius, deceived by Fausta with the namo 
alone of the son-in-law of Sylia. 
|| Exclusus fore, quum Long arenus foret intus. 
Hor. : Sat. 2. Lib. i. line 67. 
Being shut without while Longarenus was within. 
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still more closely to a husband whom it was impossible | 
to esteem too highly. They lived together in all the’ 
delights of perfect union, till, for the third time she was | 
about to become a mother; when death broke the 


cherished ties. Deeply as she felt the bereavement, 
she imposed silenee upon her sorrows, with that su- 
periority of reason, which never forsook her under any 
trial; in all her afflictions she maintained the same’ 
dignity, equally without ostentation and without weak- 
ness: the grandeur of her sentiments made her simple 
jn her manners. 

Had it rested with herself, she never would have 
renounced the retirement which her 
time exacted. But nothing can more distinctly prove 
the supremacy of the public interest over her mind, than 
the remarkable fact that, at the moment of her deepest 
mourning for Marcellus, she resolved to marry Antony. 
It will be necessary to revert to certain events in order 
to show the magnanimity of this sacritice. 

The alliance of the Triumvirs being broken, and* the 
frivolous Lepidus, stripped of an authority of which he 
had proved himself so incapable, Augustus and Antony 
were left to divide the government of the provinces 
between themselves. But whenever their respective 
interests or the purposes of the particular ambition of 
either, bappened to clash, they would become embroiled ; 
and at length this got to be the case perpetually ; one 
dispute was no sooner settled than another would spring 
up. These divisions created civil wars, which disturbed 
the universal tranquillity and wearied out not only the 
soldiers but the citizens. Up to that moment, however, 
Augustus had been reluctant to a reconciliation, because 
Fulvia, the wife of Antony, appeared to him an in- 
superable bar to any understanding whatever. When 
he heard she was dead, he looked upon the idea with 
less distaste. 

The restless spirit of this audacious woman, was the 
source of an infinitude of troubles in the empire; and 
her character forms too curious a contrast with that of 
Octavia, net to invite the mention of it here, especially 
as both of them had the same rank and the same hus- 
band. But the one employed her power in keeping up 
war, the other in restoring peace. Those who have 
pictured Fulvia to us have not proposed to record her 
praise, when they have said she possessed nothing of 
her sex but the body: they have intended to mark the 
disorder and the indecorum of her mind and manners. 
Her genius was perpetvally engrossed in military 
schemes and political intrigues. During the brief term 
while Antony was sole master of Rome after the death of 


Cwsar, she had rendered every thing there venal; and * 


distributed, in her own chamber, kingdoms, provinces 
and places, to the highest bidder. She was seen bear- 
ing the sword, heading the senators and knights of her 
party, ordering the army, haranguing the troops and 
holding council with the commandants. During the 
turmoils of the Triumvirate, she sometimes had the 
malignant etlrontery to inflict the punishment of pro- 
scription, upon those who had never been proscribed, 
merely to glut her own personal animosity ; and even to 
cause the heads of her victims to be carried before, 





* Vir omnium vanissimas. Velleius Patorculus. 
The omptiest of men. 





Antony, to whom for the most part they were utterly 
unknown. Every one has heard how she treated Cicero 
after his murder; and how, having first taken his dead 
head upon her knees, and spit upon the face, she drew 
the tongue out of his mouth, and bored it through and 
through with the golden bodkin of her hair, thus veri- 
fying what the orator had once asserted, that ‘no animal 





The outbreaks 
| of love in such a breast, would necessarily wear the 
| same cast of madnes:. She was enamored of Antony 
| to distraction ; but his passion for Cleopatra drove her 


| can be more revengeful than a woman.’ 


desperate, and the dark broodings of her jealousy 


situation for some * kindled in her storms of wrath, which led to acts of 


unprecedented violence. Nor did she look unmoved 
upon rivals much less illustrious and of much inferior 
attractions. 

Having learned that in an expedition of Antony to 
Cappadocia, the charms of the intriguing Glaphyra 


| detained him there, she tried all her lures upon Augus- 


tus, by way of retribution upon her unfaithful husband ; 
and finding Augustus evaded her attempts to render 
him in this way subservient to her revenge, she went 80 
far as to threaten him with her troops, if he remained 
inflexible ; but Augustus preferred the dangers of her 
hate to those of her good graces, and so entirely despised 
her, that in an epigram inserted among these of Martial, 
after having named the alternative of either love or war 
with Fulvia, he bids the trumpets sound a charge. This 
contempt was followed by another ; for he put away her 
daughter with an oath that she was returned as she 
came. Nevertheless this divorce was not made until 
after Fulvia, enraged at his first affront, had declared 
war against him. She alone devised more plots to 
thwart Augustus, and set more enterprises in motion, 
than could have been even imagined by all the lieu- 
tenants-general of Antony. It was only to force him 
_back to Italy that she was perpetually exciting dis- 
_turbances there. Brave and proud-as he was, she ruled 
him theroughly ; and had broken him in by so hard an 
apprenticeship of obedience, that when Cleopatra spread 
her chains, she found him already trained to her hand 
and perfectly docile to this sort of governance. After 
the troops of Augustus had taken the city of Perugia, 
in which Fulvia had entrenched herself with Lucius, 
she fled to Brundusium with an éscort of three thousand 
horse, given to her by its pretors. From Brundusium 
she passed forthwith into Athens, where she was joined 
by her husband. She accompanied him as far as 
Sicyon, a city of the Peloponnesus, and it was there 
that he at length found courage to shake off the yoke of 
a subjection so disgraceful, He reproached her with 
her imprudences and her phrensies ; taxed her as the 
cause of all his ill-fortune, and left her overwhelmed 
with a torrent of the worst that could be uttered of 
contempt and outrage. She sickened under the bitter- 
ness of her chagrin and devoured with spite, she died 
“unregretted, even by her husband and her children. 

The decease of Fulvia rendered Augustus more ac- 
cessible to suggestions of peace: hence the generals on 
either side set in motion every possible expedient for 
bringing it about. They represented to the two Em- 
perors that the senate and the soldiers were alike weary 
of the war and that it was equally for the interest of 
both sides that it should end. At length, after these 
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officers had thoroughly debated every chance to gain 
their point, they came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing better calculated to render the ties between the 
two rivals settled and sincere, than a marriage of Oc- 
tavia with Antony. The way in which she had passed | 
her time since the death of Marcellus, seemed to indi- | 
cate very little predisposition for any new engagement ; 


Augustus nevertheless undertook to sound her upon the | 


subject. He counted on her devotedness to his interest 
and he was not mistaken. She consented to his pro- 


position and to him thus sacrificed all the sweets of her | 
seclusion. No doubt the comparison of the condition | 


she must forsake with that she was about to enter, 


gave her no less alarm than anguish: for she must have | 


been well aware of the difference between the surpass- 
ingly meritorious husband she had lost but six months 
previous and him who was now offered to her accep- 
tance. 
fitted to make up for her loss and of a disposition more 
entirely the opposite to her own? 

To understand how completely she gave up all con- 
sideration of herself in this alliance, we have only to 
glance a little into the particulars of what sort of man 
Antony was. He has been defined by several historians. 
Those who give us the most advantageous description, 


} 


Could there have been found a person less | 





| effectually enchaining his ferocious yalor, that she 
brought all his military talents under subjection to his 
leve. 

| Octavia foresaw the afflicting results of such an en- 
| gagement, but her refleetions did not arrest her pur- 
pose ; her friendship for her brother and the interest of 
her country, were paramount in her bosom, and even 
induced her to consent not to await the birth" of her last 
infant, nor even that the ten months of viduity requisite 
before a second marriage, should be entirely comple- 
ted. The Senate exempted her from that law, so that 
in six months after the death of Marcellus, she was the 
Augustus and he went to Rome for 
Their entry was tri- 


wife of Antony. 
the solemnization of the nuptials. 
umphant. On every side they heard aspirations for their 
The Remans,t exhausted 
by so much civil war, placed their every hope on this 


good and shouts of gladness. 
alliance. They discerned in the mind and read in the 
eyes of the young Octavia, qualities capable of rivetting 
,any heart, and they did not doubt but Cleopatra must 
be sacrificed to the endearments of a dawning passion 
which seemed as if it could not but gather strength. 
| Many days passed in public festivities. Nothing was 


|| withheld which could make the people joyous, and 


cause them to forget the past days of bitterness. Oc- 











represent him as of commanding person, ample brow, tavia appeared more beautiful than ever amid the sports 
aqualine nose, profuse beard, and every line of his face } and spectacles; enchanted to find herself the cause of 
marking the force of his temperament. It is said that | such gratulations and such delight, and of contributing 
his general expression was prepossessing ; that he was | 2° less to the felicity of Augustus, thaa to the repose of 
affable, caustic, exceedingly given to wine ;* more of a) the whole empire. Antony more than once declared 


warrior than a politician, familiar with his soldiers, | that the charms of Cleopatra could not compare with 
? ? 


expert in making friends, prodigal of his wealth for his | those of Octavia, and seemed so sincere in his assu- 
| rance, that the mediators of the peace already exulted 


pleasure, but ardent in possessing himself of that of | ' wen 
other people; as prompt to reward as to punish, yet |” their happy PRO 2: 
more given to be generous than ungentle; as good This princess, at the expiration of two months, gave 
panmetnh sale, atin, stilted Ben aan be polite’ i birth to a son, the young Marcellus, afterwards so prais- 
tl and capable of becoming the master of the | ed in history and of whom such noble things are to be 
world, had he not preferred rendering himself the slave | said. The conjugal union still went on and the absence 
of Cleopatra, to commanding the entire universe. Those | of Cleopatra greatly weakened her power over a men, 
authors who show him rather too much indulgence, || “ways alive O.P het aecaisn and ony, secuaiy. te 
forbear to add that there was a wild magnificence of || Pos#ession of the loveliest woman in che world. 
profusion in his expenditures, an absurd yanity in his Meanwhile, the two of the 7 ieaidiied who found them- 
conversation, a capriciousness in his ambition, and a) selves masters of al) *ne prrrert made » mv al 
brutality in his excesses, which made him the scorn of tition of them, i which the share of Lepidus was in- 
ie elem. bhet bes hod ceeibuted. My enand. sth cluded ; Augustus had the west, Antony the east. But 
and sometime before his marriage with Fulvia, he was ! rd lag ra, oe the ler. ae wr fos mene 
; || we © coast o y, they eparte 
strongly attached to a little actress by the name of 


; from Rome, and stati i 

Cytheris.t Cicero rebukes him for having renee | facing the fleet of eeu ne * fl 
publicly with her in an open litter, av? “F mii suited to sustain the glory of his father, so low were his 
travelled with her in a car drawa by og of. Octavia | propensities, so coarse} his manners. But Antony had 

But what must have excited @ the . “|| been under obligations to him and hence influenced 
a still stronger objection ; inst him, was = ting petin | Augustus to an accommodation, into which he entered 
devotedness to the ht agg. agp ye mt, the less reluctantly because the courses of Pompey had 
queen, whose aoe a f he ben : || stopped all commerce upon the seas, and cut off all sup- 
Cesar, and who ae bia 1 ata Bg 9 a Rade! plies of provisions to the land, They gave him Sicily and 
s ae psf see tamale p Rake Syne of pr! Sardinia. The three leaders then feasted one another by 
—_— no calentaes Mie atone. the, aint et turns. At the first banquet given by Pompey on board 
her & as and passions... Sho.so well know. the art of his gallies, the preliminaries were entered into for a 
dazzling him by her magnificence and her gifts, and of future marriage between his daughter and the newly 


* Plutarch.—Velleius Paterculus, 
t Year of Rome 707. Before Christ, 47. 








* Dion Cassius, Lib. xviii. 

t Year of Rome, 714, Before Christ, 40, ; 

{ Studéis rudis, sermone barbarus, fide patri dissimillimus. 

In studies rude, barbarous in speech and in probity so unlike 
his father. 


{ Inter lictores aperta lecticé mimula portabatur. Cicero. 
A little wanton is borne in an open car, among the lictors. 
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born Marcellus; but the scheme never came to any 
thing. At these different festivals, Antory was often 
rallied about his passion for Cleopatra, and parried the 
jokes rather awkwardly in the presence of Octavia, who 
accompanied her brother and him on this expedition, 
and by whom he already had a daughter. 

As it took very little to embroil Augustus and Antony, 
Octavia was afraid their remaining long together, might 
give rise to some new division. To prevent this dis- 
comfort, she proposed that her husband should take her 
to Athens and there pass the winter with her. He 
consented readily, and having dispatched Ventidius, one 
of his generals, to keep the Parthian army in check, he 
took leave of Augustus, with the warmest demonstra- 
tions of friendship and confiding to him his private 
affairs at Rome, bent his course to Greece with Octavia. 

The Athenians, who could only live for pleasure,* 
hailed with exultation the approach to their city of a 
court so brilliant as was then the court of Antony. 
They prepared the most magnificent public fétes to 
welcome the greatest of the Roman warriors, who, in 
all the joyousness of a recent bridegroom, thus com- 
plimented them with the visit of the most celebrated 
beauty of the empire. They had no eyes but for Oc- 
tavia. Practised to penetrate into character at a glance 
and to unravel the real qualities, they admired, not 
the graces of her person merely, but the justness of her 
mind and the delicacy of her taste. The honors which 
they rendered to her, bordered on idolatry ; and authors 
have recorded that this was no empty homage, that the 
citizens only expressed what was passing in every heart. 
Athens proved most agreeable to her as an abode : she 
was too familiar with the muses, not to delight in a 
place whence the laws, the sciences and the arts of her 
own country had derived their origin; whence philoso- 
phy, worth, politeness, had spread themselves far and 
wide over the neighboring nations; and which still re- 
tained enough of its earlier splendor to make it one of 
the most desirable of residences. But the more re- 
markable point regarding this visit, was the manner in 
which Antony condneted himself throughout the winter. 
It is well known how violem his temper was and how 
gross he was in his pleasures ; »vertheless, the society 
of Octavia had so subdued his manners and go reformed 
his mind, that he lived in Athens as though he tad never 
been capable of any thing but the most refined ona 4). 
ostentatious propriety. He appeared in the streets Nke 
a common citizen; his garb was that of the people 
among whom he lived ; he did not permit any symbol of 
authority to be borne before him; he was only attended 
by two friends and two servants, He frequented the 
assemblies of che philosophers; took pleasure in their 
discussions ; ate with the Greeks ; celebrated their fétes 
after their fashion, having always by his side Octavia, 
of whom, it seemed as if it were impossible he could 
ever tire, and upon whose wishes all his were moulded. 
But a change came upon the face of things as soon as 
the winter was past: his general officers, with whom he 
had only communicated by letters, hastily glanced over 








and briefly answered, now held conferences with him, 
long and secret; he assumed the bearing of an Emperor ; 
and the Athenians, were surprised to see preparations 










making for war. Nevertheless, his campaign did not 
begin till so late that when he went, expecting an attack, 
lie found his affairs had been so well managed by 
his lieutenarts, that two victories had been already 
gained over the Parthians, by the vigilance and rkill 
of Ventidius. 

This left him leisure for more attention than he could 
otherwise have given, to reports of certain expeditions 
of Augustus, whose slightest movements he always eyed 
with suspicion. He, therefore, took the resolution to 
return to the west; and embarking with Octavia, he 
put to sea with a force of three hundred sail. Augustus, 
being informed that he was approaching with indications 
of hostility, ordered the port of Brundusium to be 
closed against him; so that he was forced to put into 
Tarentum. When he saw himself thus repelled, his 
rage was tremendous. Augustus, on the other hand, 
complained that when the younger Pompey broke his 
treaty of peace, Antony had remained neutral, leaving 
his ally and brother to breast the storm unsuccoured. 

This new estrangement was a great affliction to Oc- 
tavia: she implored her husband to allow her to go and 
see Augustus and to try personally to bring round an 
accommodation. She was then, for the second time 
about to make Antony a father ; and her departure was 
not delayed. On her way* she found that Augustas 
was advancing with his troops. She met them and first 
sought a private conference with Mecwnas and Agrippa, 
whom the prince had brought with him: she urged 
them in the most touching manner to persuade Augus- 
tus to some arrangement; she showed them how 
wretched her situation would be, whichever way the 
result might turn: “ For how,” added she, “ can I fail 
to be made the most forlorn woman in the world, either 
as the wife of Antony, or the sister of Augustus. By 
these titles, which elevate me to the first rank in the 
Roman empire, if the war should re-commence, my 
anguish is assured, let fate decide the victory as it may ; 
for if I have not to weep for a brother’s overthrow, 
I must mourn that of a husband.” 

The two ministers entered fully into the views of 
Octavia; but assured hert that they would have more 
weight with Augustus, if known from her directly and 
without their intervention. So it proved. The prince 
expatiated, indeed, on the provocations given by Anto- 
ny; but evident as it was that his policy had pre- 
&etermined him on war, his affection could not with- 
stunt ber eloquent pleadings for peace. Octavia de- 
parted tm gisat delight with the result of her negoti- 
ation, bearing het \rother’s promise that he would pre- 
sently meet Antony at Yarentum.t She lost no time in 
preparing him for the interview ; and the spirit in which 
it was conducted shows plainly by «hom the ceremonial 
had been planned Augustus continued his march, with 
all his troops. As soon as Antony discovered him in 
the distance, quitting his ship, he entered a skiff, and 
approached the shore, alone, to greet him.|} Charmed 
with this mark of confidence, Augustus instantly follow- 
ed the example. The two armies, stood gazing fora 
moment with amazement at the unexpected embraces of 





* Appian, lib. v. Civil Wars.—Plutarch, 
t Aprian, Civil Wars.—Plutarch. 
Year of Rome, 717. Before Christ, 37. 








* Plutarch.—Dion Cassius, lib. xlviii. 
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THE LIGHT AFAR. 











the rival leaders upon the sea; when all of a sudden 
one shout of rapture arose from every side, and the air 
was filled with blessings upon the mediatress, who was 
instantly recognised as the noble source of this re- 
conciliation. There was a brief contest of politeness 
between them, concerning where they were to land ; | 
each wishing to be the host of the other; but it was at | 
length thought best to give way to Augustus, under the | 
pretext of his desire to see his sister at Tarentum. So) 
gratified was he at being there, that he passed the night | 
under the roof of Antony, without either watchmen or | 
guards; Antony returned the compliment on the mor- | 
row. Octavia induced him to give her brother a most 
magnificent féte, to which, the day following, he re- 
sponded, by one still more magnificent. She also in-| 
duced them, to strengthen their alliance by mutual gifts. | 
She caused Antony to receive from Augustus two | 
legions to aid him in the Parthian war; and she impel- | 
led Antony to give Augustus, for the support of his 
expedition against the younger Pompey, one hundred | 
of the armed gallies brought by Antony to Tarentum. 
After protestations of a friendship never more to be 
broken, the two Emperors parted: Antony bent his| 
course for Asia,—Augustus went to Sicily : a thousand | 
warriors selected from the troops of Augustus by Antony 
were assigned to Octavia as her escort back to Rome, 
where she purposed devoting herself to the education 
of her children. 

Here ended the bright days of Octavia. The story 
of Antony’s adventures with Cleopatra will be given in| 
our next number, when our narrative will close, with 
the record of the afflictions which accompanied Octavia 
to the grave. These afflictions have cast the glory 
around her name, which now lifts it far above the hap- 
piest of her cotemporaries. Through these she has left 
the world a surpassing model of patience and of all the 
virtues and graces of which her sex are so eminently 
capable and should ever be so proud to imitate, H. P. 


( End of part the first.) 


Original. 
TASSO’S VERSION 
FROM THE GREEK OF ANACREON.* 











Nature to every varied beast some arms defensive gave : 

The sturdy bull endowed with horns his enemy to brave ; 

The fiery steed that scours the plain in varied circles round ; 

Ske armed with the sounding hoof that shakes the trembling 
ground ; 

The timid hare that lightly speeds across the dewy lawn 

Trusts to her feet, as she darts away, when hunters cheer the 
dawn: 

Amid the cane entangled brakes of India’s fiery bound 

With gnashing jaws the lion stalks and scatters death around ; 

The fish that swims the curling wave of ocean’s caves within, 

Is gifted with the speed of wind and boasts the silvery fin ; 

The feathered tribe that roam at will throughout the azure void 

With sounding pinions beat the gir and thus their foe avoid ; 

But Man, proud Man can boast the rays of intellectual fires, 

A strength that mightier than the brute to greater works 


aspires ; 
And Woman, loveliest work of heaven, ah, what is left for thee, 
*"Reft of so much to others given what shall thy offering be? 


Beauty. Yes, Beauty is thy strength, that nature lavished free, ||. 


More powerful than the spear and shield, triumphant than the 
sword, 
It warms that breast with purer fire where thou art sole adored. 











i. A. Le 
* Anacreon Ode ii. Woman. 
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THE LIGHT AFAR. 


BY LUCY HOOPER. 


HE was among them all, 
The bright, the young, the fair ; 
But on his brow they marked a shade— 
A still, deep shadow that betrayed, 
E’en when he bowed at Beauty’s thrall, 
His spirit was not there ; 
But sought a dearer light afar, 
A gentler, and a purer star ! 


II. 


He was among them all, 

The bright, the young, the fair ; 
When softest eyes did softly glance, 
And fairy feet were in the dance,— 

Dreaming amid their music fall, 

Of one who was not there ; 
Sighing to greet that light afar, 

The gentler, and the purer star ! 


Ill. 


He was among them all, 
The bright, the young, the fair ; 
When music stole from Heaven above, 
Was gently breathed by lips of love— 
He heeded not the call; 
But dreamed of tones more rich and rare, 
And worshipped still that light afar, 
The gentler, and the purer star! 


IV. 

He was among them all, 

The bright, the young, the fair; 
But ruby lips were vainly wreathed, 
And gentle sighs as vainly breathed, 

For him in Pleasure’s hall ; 

He might not greet her there 
The one he loved—the light afar, 
The gentler, and the purer star ! 


Vv. 


He was among them all, 
The bright, the young, the fair; 
When eyes looked soft in the moon’s soft light, 
And tones grew low like the breath of night, 
Or music’s dying fall ; 
Still, still unconquered there, 
His heart was her’s who dwelt afar, 
The gentler, and the purer star ! 


vi. 


He was among them all, 

The bright, the young, the fair ; 
Only to dream of hours more sweet— 
Wishing that he were at her feet, 

Not 'mid the festive ball— 

To see again her golden hair, 
Bound up for him—his light afar, 
The gentler, and the purer star! 
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Original. 
“OUR ACTORS.” 


THE LATE MRS. HILSON. 


“ Men’s due deserts each reader may recite, 
For men of men do make a goodly show ; 

But women’s works do seldom come to light ; 
No mortal man their quiet worth can know, 
If writer's don’t a little time bestow 

The worthy acts of women to repeat, 

Whose due deserts, though silent, yet be great.” 

Mirror for Magistrates, 1559. 

Tue real objections against the stage as an occupa- j 

tion, especially for females, de not appear to us so well | 

understood as they might be. We doubt whether, in | 
proportion to the numbers employed, there is more of 

the particular description of impurity for ‘which this | 
pursuit is by many held in special horror, to be found | 
among theatrical persons, than among classes who make | 
higher pretensions, but are more adroit at concealments. | 

Indzed, the ever stirring appetite of performers for noisy | 

popular applause, is very apt to withdraw them from. 

other engrossing allurements. Out of this, however, 
grows one peril, against which it would be well for such | 





artists to be guarded; and for this same peril the very | 
persons by whom they are unjustly decried on the 
grounds to which we have alluded, are themselves in 
a great degree responsible. 
the pecuniary rewards given in various shapes to suc- 
eessful actors, are so entirely disproportioned to the 
real estimation in which their displays are honestly held 
even by the bestowers, that the recipients must be phi-| 
losophers indeed who can ever see themselves as they | 
are, or as they are actually considered out of the little. 
world which hails them with so much idolatry. [very | 
thing around them specially ministers to weaknesses | 


The personal homage and | 


from which even much higher education and stronger 
self-control than often falls to the lot of actors, has fail-| 
ed to prove a shield ; and when, under these temptations, | 
individuals appear who are neither selfish nor vain,— , 
and who are more than imperfectly alive to the true 
charities and the legitimate objects of existence, surely 
such, even though connected with the stage, deserve | 
more praise than those equally exemplary, who have 
only breathed an atmosphere of salutary example and 
of perceptions always rightly governed, always calm | 
and rational. 

We revert to the memory of Mrs. Hutson, the sub- 
ject of our present notice, with sincere pleasure, because 


we deem these last to have been her peculiar distine- 


tions; she inherited them from her parents, she was 
sustained in them by her husband ; she preserved them 
to her grave, over which they now rise to fling a pure 
and an enviable light ef which the false fire of idolatry | 
for excellence merely theatrical is utterly incapable. 

The mother of Mrs. Hitson is recollected with great: 
favor by all who remember the earlier stars of the 
American stage. Her name was Jonnson; and she 
and her husband, both, for some years ranked highly in 





the various theatres of Yorkshire, England ; Mx. Jous- | 


son himeelf having appeared some seasons previous at 
the. Haymarket in London. When Ma. Hovextyson 





“ Old American Company,” in the year 1797, he consi- 
dered himself very fortunate in securing the services of 
a couple possessing so much reputation in their provincial 
‘circuit, that Covent Garden and Drury-lane seemed 
likely to contend for them with New-York and Philadel- 
And his anticipations were correct, for in our 


phia. 
‘country their popularity increased so rapidly that it 





‘soon brought them to the great goal of histrionic ambi- 


| see a finished performance of the character. 





sought actors on the other side of the Atlantic for his 


tion. Mrs. Jounson, with the reputation of “ the 


American Farren,’’ was engaged at Covent Garden in 


| the season of 1798, and on the 28th of September, she 


made her appearance at that theatre in Lady Townly. 
If inferences may be drawn from a knowledge of the 
usual indications of the course of policy in London the- 
atres, we should say that the managers had determined 
to give Mrs. Jonnxson a support, i which they were 
For this it may not be diffi- 
The luminaries of the stage 
were then in all their glory: the high mettled racers 
had not left the course, and it was hard to triumph. 
The criticisms on Mrs. Jonunson, though favorable, 
were in a strain somewhat apologetic. “She is much 
above the middle stature,’’ says one, “but her height, 
while it gives a commanding appearance to her person, 


not sustained by the public. 
cult to find a solution. 


|| is not incompatible with grace; her face is handsome, 
|| and, we think, rather femininely interesting than strong- 
| ly expressive; her action is not inelegant, but it wants 
| freedom and variety; her voice is happily suited to 
| either department of the drama; her intonation is full 


and musical; she has a sort of lisp but it does not mate- 
rially affect her articulation; she speaks with a degree 
of judgment and precision which few women are able to 
attain: indeed, good sense is the characteristic of her 
performance. In every point of view she is to be consi- 
dered with respect.” “ But the part of Lady Townly 
requires so much from the actress, that it is seldom we 


The pre- 


| sent Countess of Dery looked, spoke and felt it. 


She had herself mingled in the walks of fashion, and 
perhaps was'a more perfect mistress of the graces and 
accomplishments of high life, than the majority of fe- 
males, who fluttered within the circle of the drawing- 
room. To be inferior to such a womun, can be no de- 
gradation to Mrs. Jounson ; nor must we think lightly 
of her talents, because they were surpassed in Lady 
Townly, by the transcendent abilities of Miss Farney. 
Elegance is the charm which should preside over every 
scene of this character: the gay rattle of her conversa- 
tion; her resolute resistance of her husband’s authority ; 
her teasing vrovocations; her lively raillery of Lady 
Grace, and her ‘ antediluvian notions,’ must be all under 
the control of this prevailing quality. This it is that 
makes it so difficult in performance ; many can play it 
with spirit, bat few with elegance. Mrs. Jounson’s 
appearance and manner are highly favorable to the un- 
dertaking ; but though no novice upon the stage, she is 
one of those ladies, who, from a native diffidence of her 
own powers, shrinks from the approbation which is 
meant to cheer her; she comes modestly and respect- 
fully before the public, and seems more solicitous that 
the audience should discover her merit, than she appears 
forward to disclose it. This amiable timidity prevented 


her from giving that sprightly effect to some of the pas- 
sages, which the author intended; there was a lack of 
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the gaieté du cur, the flow of spirits which never once 
forsakes the giddy votary of fashion, till shame,contempt 
and disgrace unite, to display the horrors of her situa- 
tion. The vivacity of Lady Townly should have no 
boundary, for her follies are in some measure the conse- 
quence of her gentle and playful disposition; otherwise 
nothing could preserve her from the detestation of the 
audience. Mrs. Jounson was very successful in the 
last scene, which she played with great delicacy and 
feeling.”’ Mrs. Jouxson does not appear to have re- 
peated Lady Townly, and her next performance, Octo- 
ber 5, 1798, as Sylvia in the Recruiting Officer, is spoken 
of as in the “first scenes agreeably arch and animated,” 
but failing when she assumed the male attire, in the 
effrontery required to keep pace with the grossness of 
the other characters. This partial deficiency through 
“not being sufficiently divested of mauvaise honte,” is 
no slight praise to Mrs. Jounson asawoman. On the 
llth of October, 1798 she was brought out as the origi- 
nal Agatha in Lovers’ Vows; an appropriation of her 
by the management, indicative, after her earlier at- 
tempts, of no remarkably brilliant impression upon the 
audience in a higher range of character; for Agatha has 
little else to do than to be half-starved and entirely dis- 
consolate. Mrs. Jounson, however, was praised as 
having been of “no inconsiderable advantage to the 
piece,” which was triumphantly successful, and has been 
one of the stock favorites ever since, of all stages where 
English is professed to be spoken. After this, we only 
hear of her as performing Lady Macbeth on the 15th of 
December 1798, with a débutant in the Scotch Usurper 
—Mas. Sippons then being at the zenith of her re- 
nown; notwithstanding which, the critics say, “ Mrs. 
Jounson increased the favorable opinion which the pub- 
lic had before entertained of her abilities :—a little more 
dignity and fire was, perhaps, wanting, in a few in- 
stances; but when we recollect what the character is, 
and by whom we have been in the habit of seeing it per- 
formed, we are really surprised there should have been 
so little to censure and so much to commend.” 

During the present visit of Mr. and Mrs. Jounson to | 
England, their daughter, ELEanor AuGusta, was born, 
in 1800. They returned to New-York in 1802, and re- 
mained here till 1806; in the course of which time, 
Mr. Jounson had become associated with Mr. Trier, 
another actor of great respectability, in the management 
of the Park theatre. Mrs. Jounson rose into higher 
favor than ever; and her reception in the best private 
circles proved that as a woman she sustained an eleva- 
tion quite equal to that which as an actress we find re- 
cognized in her by the tributes of the day both critical 
and poetical. One of these latter, by a native bard, 
who died at an early age, is now in our possession; and 
the reader will be gratified to see it here preserved, as 
much on account of its own rare merit, as from its con- 
nection with the subject of our sketch. It was prompt- 
ed by Mrs. Jounson’s personation of Belvidera, at the 
Park theatre, in 1806: 

Daughter of passion and of tears! thee all 
That fancy muses in her saddest vigils, 

Thee the poet hails! With fluttering pulse, 
With eye still moist, and sorrow-troubled touch, 


He wakes the lyre. Oh, ever may it wake 
To virtue, tenderness and truth like thine! 






The sigh of beauty steals and steals in vain, 
Nor yet to sadness sacred, nor to thee |— 

That fails to kindle, when the muse’s wand 

In well-imagined anguish veils a form 

True tothe softest lineaments of grace— 

Bright as the fairy forms of shadowy mien, 
Celestial, that on sailing pinions watch 

O’er sleeping innocence, or guard unseen 

The parted spirit toits native sky. 

The harp that hung (so sings the fabling muse) 
Unconscious through the dreary hours of gloom, 
In tones melifluous hail’d th’ approach of dawn; 
And on the startled silence of the waste 

Shed wild mysterious music. So the bard 

Thou bidd’st awake, transported by thy charms, 
That break upon him like the dawn of day, 
Unveils their elegance. The graceful brow 

Of conscious majesty ; the tender tear, 

And all the soft enchantment of thy powers, 

To virtue sacred, he allots to fame. 

And oh! believe his artless song, with life 

Thy mem’ry will not perish, for the sighs 

Of visionary sorrow, that have own’d 

The melting magic of thy powers, await 

Their sweet remembrance when those powers have slept; 
And beauty, as she treads the moonlight turf 
Moist with the tear of memory shall sigh 

“ Such were the tears her BEL viper drew !” 

In 1808 the property of the Park theatre changed 
hands. It was purchased by the present proprietors, 
with reference to a new management; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jounson had been already induced by other 
professional prospects which derived new interest 
from their ruling desire of every advuntage for 
their young daughter’s education, once more to seek 
their native land. They remained in England until 
1818. The progress of Miss Jounson in all her ac- 
quirements and her surpassing success in music, gave 
evidence that neither attention nor expense had ever 
beer wanting to second the pre-dispositions of her natu- 
ral taste and genius. Perhaps Mrs. Jounson may have 
again appeared in London during this visit. Muss 
JOHNSON, at a very early age, if we are not much mis- 
taken, made a début at Drury-lane in the Child of Na- 
ture, and possibly performed some other part. In the 
course of that time we heard her in private upon the 
harp and the piano; her execution was brilliant. She 
also composed music; and we remember a very delight- 
ful specimen of her early powers in that way, which she 
herself sang with great spirit and expression. 

In 1818, we find the family of Mr. and Mrs. Jonn- 
son again settled in New-York, and Miss ELeanor 
Aveusta, their daughter, after a triumphant début 
at the Park, enjoying high professional reputation and 
thorough personal respect. In 1826 she became the 
wife of a distinguished comic actm ; a gentleman whose 
real name was Hitt, but who called himself Hixson, 
in consequence of some objections on the part of his 
highly respectable family in England to the mingling of 
their name with the affairs of the stage. It would have 
been impossible tc have found a couple better suited to 
each other. Mr. Huson, in addition to his first rate 
talent as a comedian, was well educated, attached, ac- 
complished. He was an enthusiast in the fine arts; 
was possessed of a precious private gallery of ancient 
paintings, and himself wielded a pencil, especially in 
landscape sketching, which few artists in this or any 
other country, could outrival. He sought his associa- 




















For ever silent be that string, o’er which 
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tions among the intellectual and refined, and was distin- 
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guished for a generous flow of good feeling, which makes | 
all who enjoyed his acquaintance remember him with |) 
affection. The only frailty he has been charged with, j 
sprang from those very social qualities which endeared } 
him to his friends ; his convivial accomplishments lured | 
him into a fondness for that sort of society, which, even | 
when the highest of its order, can scarcely be courted | 
with impunity by the hardiest constitutions. That of | 
Mr. Hutson was such as to render a milder climate | 
than ours at New-York desirable. After the death of | 
both the parents of Mrs. Hirson, she went to the | 
south with her husband. But the gay companionship | 
of those who loved the laugh he was so skilled in rais- 
ing, soon wrought consequences upon the health of his | 
body, from which the health of his mind and heart esca- | 
ped; neither of which are usually so fortunate as to pass } 
through such perils unscathed. He died suddenly at 
Louisville, Kentucky, in 1835, deeply and deservedly | 
lamented. 

The unwavering attachment of his wife, even down to 
the latest moment of her widowed existence, involves | 
the best eulogium upon Mr. Hitson’s qualities; for she | 
was a woman of too much good sense to have been won | 
lightly. To a gentleman who saw her at New Orleans 
not long after she had lost her husband, “ I am delight- 
ed,” exclaimed she, ‘‘ to meet you; for my dear husband | 
always spoke of you so kindly, that had I no previous | 
acquaintance with you myself, I should take pleasure in | 
the recognition upon his account. Indeed, sometimes 
it seems to me as though I could neither think nor feel, 
excepting in association with his memory, and to what- 
ever has been liked by him, I turn with eagerness and | 
confidence and find in it a sort of consolation. My || 
whole soul,” continued she, “is wrapped up in the re-| 
collection of that man; and I only live now for his child. } 
I shall devote myself to the education of our darling || 
babe in such a manner as my husband would have been | 
most proud of. I cannot tell you how I feel at the very | | 
thought of acting upon the stage with this anguish at. 
my heart. But my child’s interest requires it, and I 
believe it is better for my own mind that I should have 
occupation which may force me away from myself. I 
have been urged to return to New-York. In the family 











of Mr. Simrson I shall find sympathising friendship | 


and in his theatre employment which will be shaped in 
reference to the state of my feelings—morbid, perhaps, | 

and requiring tobe humored. There is a home always 
open to me with my husband’s relations in England; 

but I should be a stranger there and should feel like a 
mere pensioner. New-York is my country and Mr. 

Simpson’s family seems to me like my own.” 

Some conversation passed concerning a sale of Mr. 
Huzson’s collection of pictures, then in progress at 
New Orleans. Mention was made of certain sketches 
from his own pencil which were exhibited among them, 
and a desire expressed by the traveller to secure some 
of the a view to their being used.as illustrations 
of a h.that part of the United States: 

“ They not be sold,” observed Mrs. Hirson. 
“He made, perhaps, a collection better suited for the | 
purpose you mention, than any ever yet formed in this 
country. His sketches were rapid but full of character. 
I believe there were at six hundred, taken in all 
parts of the United Sta ent to his relations, who 
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| collection ; 


| not part with them if I were starving! 


} 





have them now in England. Those that I possess are 
at any time entirely at your service, to be appropriated 
as you propose ; I will freely lend them for the purpose ; 
my husband would have rejoiced in the opportunity of 
But I would not part with 
any one of them for the world! Why, they ere all of 
scenery in which we have delighted together; views, 


thus promoting your object. 


every scrap of which brings back some endearing re- 
I was never from his side when he made 
‘these sketches:—Could I part with them? I would 
Were our child 
ever to be in want, I might; but never for any wants of 
my own. They speak to me so touchingly of my dear, 
dear husband that I could never allow them to go from 
‘me. They say to me more than words can.” 

Mrs. Hitson came to New-York and performed here 
until her death. Those who saw how well she assumed 
gaiety, (for she appeared the most frequently in joyous 
characters ) could have littie dreamed of “ the grief within 
which passeth show.” Persons who have ever been be- 
hind the curtain in these matters, are well aware how 
often performers upon the stage are compelled to seek 
in the excitement of the very smiles they kindle, a refuge 
‘from their secret cares! To. such as see them with this 
consciousness, the counterfeited mirth wears the oe 
of “ moody madness laughing wild amid severest woe ;” 
and cases are on record in which an incidental applica- 
tion of the mimic scene, under such attempts to “ min- 


‘ister to the mind diseased,” has wrenched forth even to 


the view of those before unaware of it, with appalling 
vividness, the secret of the hidden sorrow. This oceur- 
red once with a celebrated performer in England, who, 
after the loss of his wife and favorite son, at the ques- 
tion asked him in the course of his personated charac- 
ter—“ Why did you not keep your children? They 
might have amused you in many a dreary hour ?”’—drop- 
ped dead upon the stage. We ourselves have witnessed 
a self-betrayal of a similar, though less awful, nature, 
and in a much humbler sphere. An Esquimaux chief 
and his wife had been exhibiting some of their national 
customs in Paris. The female was young; and beauti- 
fully formed and featured. After gallantly dashing 
round and round the long hall, in her dog-drawn bark 
sledge, to display the Esquimaux style of gliding over 
‘the snows, she disappeared. During her absence some 
one asked, ‘‘ What is become of the young chief, her 
husband?” “Have you not heard? He is dead. Hoe 
died suddenly. These Esquimaux widows have their 
husbands’ remains embalmed and encased in a particu- 
lar manner and will not port with them; it is a super- 
stition of their love. The French police make no 
allowance for the romance of passion: they require the 
burial of a dead body within six-and-thirty hours of the 
decease. The gens-d’armes have been here. An hour 
or two ago they claimed the young chief’s body. Tears 
and entreaties and struggles were of no use. They 
forced it from the poor girl. She is now all alone in a 
strange land.” The Esquimaux widow had now return- 
‘ed to the room. She was arrayed in her bridal dress. 

‘She began the bridal dance. Suddenly she stopped. 

‘She stood for a moment, glanced wildly around, burst 
| into an agony of weeping, and darted from the room. 

‘The audience understood the feeling. A dead silence 


| followed and ail departed, one by one, slowly and not a 























few with moistened eyes. By numbers, as they went 
out, money was placed on the table of the heart-broken 


widow, thus compelled to exhibit herself for a liveli-| 


hood and in a foreign country, bereft even of the conso- 
lation of honoring in her own way the memory of him 
she loved. 

If arwie native of the most cheerless of regions could 
feel thus under such circumstances, how heavily must 
they press upon affections equally intense, blended with 
fine talent and cultivated intellect? 
nothing of the stronger case we quoted before it, we can 
judge what Mrs. Hixson might, occasionally, have en- 
dured. But it is believed that the kindness of her new 
home, and the claims of her darling daughter and the 


natural soothings of time, had begun to take the bitter- 
ness and the poignancy from her affliction ; and, per- | 
haps, sie was already as cheerful as she would ever have | 
been, when she became a victim to the scarlet fever, 
then prevailing in our city, and on the 2d. of April last, | 
(1837) she expired, in the 37th year of herage. A 
person so carefully brought up and so exemplary 
through life as Mrs. Hitson had been, must, ere she | 





quitted the world, upon which she had long ceased to 


look with pleasure, have found her perceptions impro- 
The 


most chprished earthly dependence for happiness, could 


ved by her bereavement. sudden wreck of her 


only have left her the more accessible to that better re- 


liance which cannot disappoint. She was borne to the 
grave from the house of Mr. Simpson, regretted by all 


who had known her, and attended by the most distin- 


guished persons in our literary and theatrical circles. 
As an actress, we were very little acquainted with the | 
subject of our sketch; but in consequence of what we 
do remember about her, we have quoted largely from 
the criticisms upon her mother, Mrs. Jounson ; for in 
these the daughter’s style seems perfectly described; || 
even to its very lapses, which “ leaned to virtue’s side.”’ | 
But her qualities as a woman are those which are now || 
the only ones of importance to her and to others; and 
it delights us to feel persuaded that they can be praised | 
with entire sincerity and that they might be ieplonsed 5 


in any circle, with advantage: domestic purity, perfect H 
affection and devotedness as a wife, a mother and a} 
friend, and a prevailing gentleness and delicacy of dis- ! 
position, were her characteristics. It is with no slight | 
gratification we have to add that her aspirations for her ] 
infant’s happiness are not likely to be baffled. The || 
friend of the mother, who long before had been the || 
friend of the father, too—has become the daughter’s || 
friend. Mr. Simpson, the manager of the Park thea-! 
tre, (though we believe he has a family of his own to 
provide for,) has charged himself with the care of the 
child of Mrs. Hitsoy. We should hope that the fa-| 


ther’s friends in England, would assist him in his ge- 





nerous purpose; but no assistance, even if accorded, 
can diminish the claim it has already given Mr. Simr- 
son, to the respect of all those who have a proper 





sense of the imperishable distinction earned in such an| 
exercise of the power emanating from prosperity: in|) 
making that power the instrament of enlightened || 
benevolence and the means of proving the fidelity of | 
an attachment frem the earliest period, to most merito- 


rious parents, by sustaining their unportioned and their 
homeless orphan. 
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| orchestra, 


| tongues but to some purpose. 
|| plaint last season will be remedied in the approaching one : No 
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Park THeatre.—We have nothing of an extraordinary 
nature to chronicle thismonth. Mr. and Mrs. Keeley have con- 
cluded their farewell engagement and departed for their own 
|| native England. Although the success attending their late 
brief and final sojourn was not of that flattering and distinguished 
| nature that their acting so richly merited, still the warm feeling 
| expressed by the few who are enabled to visit theatres in these 
perplexing times, must have strongly convinced them, that 
| their exertions were as highly and deservedly appreciated as 
heretofore, and that only the complete stagnation of every 
| branch of business could have operated so injuriously to their 
! pecuniary interests. The quiet, quaint humor and the trresis- 
| tible richness which characterize the acting of Mr. Keeley; 
| and the depth, pathos, feeling and natural simplicity developed 
in the personations of Mrs. Keeley, will ever be recalled with 
pleasure. In the wide range of the drama, there is not, perhaps, 
another female capable of giving herself up so entirely to the 
character she is enacting as this lady ;—hence the interest 
which her acting ever inspires. 

Miss Melton and Mr. Latham are most excellent stock per- 
formers,—but by no means “bright particular stars.” Miss 
Melton’s forte is doubtless, pert, forward chambermaids; and 
Mr. Latham’s peculiar talents, from the simple fact of his having 
been long attached to the company, are too well known to re- 


| 





|| quire a word of commendation from us. 


The regular campaign commences on the 2ist of August with 
the appearance of Mrs. Wood and Mr. Templeton, in the opera 
of La Sonnambula, sucéeeded by Mr. Forrest, Mr. Hill, Miss 
Ellen Tree, Miss Clifton, and a host of other bright luminaries, 
equal in celebrity to those we have enumerated. Mr. Hughes, 
formerly leader at Drury Lane, will have charge of the 
The stock con:pany will assume an aspect differing 
from that of last season :—Mrs. Sharp, Miss Charlotte Cushman, 


| Mrs. Chippendale, Mrs. Willis, and Mrs. Pritchard have been 


added, with an adequate number to fill up vacancies in the male 
line, caused by the dismissal of some and the expiration of the 
engagements ofothers. It is the intention of the manager to 
have the inferior female parts hereafter filled, by persons capa- 
ble of speaking, at least loud enough to be heard, even if they 
should not be able to speak well, which we trust will not be the 
case, as their sex have the reputation of never using their 
One very great cause for com- 


impudent, swaggering supernumerary girls will be thrust into 
parts of which they are uiterly incapable—nor be permitted, we 
hope, to disgust the audience with their tricks and giggling 
while on the stage. 

The house, previous to its opening will be newly embellished 


and adorned with rich and superb devices, illustrative of 


historical and dramatic subjects. The interior of the classic 
walls of “ Old Drury” will scarcely be recollected, such altera- 
tions and changes are to take place. Mr. Simpson is busy with 
maturing his arrangements, for which he spares no expense. 

There is a rumor in circulation that Madame Vestris has 


| signed an engagement with Mr, Price, for two years, and will 


visit this country. We have the best authority, that of Mr. 
Simpson, for contradicting such rumor. If the lady was ever 
so inclined she could not venture upon taking so long a voyage. 
She suffers so much from seasicikness even in passing from Dover 
to Calais, that to cross the Atlantic might cost her her life. 
Ww. W. S. 

Tue Bowery.—The Bowery has gone through various for- 
tunes since our last, and we intended to have spoken at large 
of certain transactions behind the curtain. But we learn that 
Mr. Dinnerorp has been protected in his interests, as he de- 
served to be ; that all intrigues to get the theatre away from him 
have failed ; and that the creditors of the concer e hand- 
somely admitted that so large a sharer in the comsequences of 
the times ought not to be subjected to a ruin which such indul- 
gence as the very highest now-a-days are compelled to claim, 
may avert; consequently they have given time, and advanced 
money. We have nodoubt but Mr, Dinneford may ere long be 


enabled to reap in peace the soil, which, with so much trouble 


and loss he has, amid difficulty, ploughed and planted. 
he 


w.w.s 
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Samvue, Woopwortn.—We regret to find that we have not 
room in our present number to mention this gentleman as we 
feel that he deserves, and as we desire te speak of him. 


Mr. Woodworth, after a life of great, but unprofitable, literary | 


labor, is incapacitated by the most withering of diseases from fur- 
ther efforts for himself. He has a family of ten children, all 
brought up most respectably and all better taken care of than 


could have been supposed possible, from the narrow means sup- | 


plied by the pen in our country. But if he has earned for his 
coat of arms the crest of the pelican,* be has also brought upon 
himself the consequences of thus nobly expending his life-blood 
for his offspring. 

It is proposed to assist in comforting the dark days of Mr. 
Woodworth, by a benefit at one of our theatres. 
will be vigorously and liberally supported. It does not appear 
to us necessary to go into the question of whether Mr. Wood- 
worth’s talent as a poet entitles him to special public honors 
when we have so many unportioned poets of high powers among 


We trust it) 


us. That he has talent no one denies, whatever difference of 


opinion there may be in regard to its quality. But at present 
there is only one point to be considered. His talent is all the 


fortune he ever had ; and through years and years, though en- 


cumbered with claims near and dear and with every pretext for 
even churlishness, he has never in a single instance omitted an 


opportunity for bestowing the services of that talent to promote | 


the good of others, and that freely, gratuitously and without 
ever naming the obligation, which has often been a secret one. 
Though this has not been silver or gold in form, it has generally 
proved so in fact, and elicited what it could only thus indirectly 
contribute. His never tiring spirit of literary beneficence, 
deserves now tobe remembered. It is fitting that the bread cast 
upon the waters should now after many days return. 
to return, for if it do not, he who gave it so freely, may ere long 
want bread himself. In speaking thus, we do not mean to imply 
that the assistance to Mr. Woodworth should be offered as a 
charity. For our self respect,—for the honor of the kindness,— 
its grace must not be taken away by our coarsely permitting it 
to be tendered under a construction at once so unfeeling and so 
incorrect. Mr. Woodworth has too often promoted cbjects of 
this description for others, little dreaming that the time would 
come when he himself might need a similar effort from them, 
not to deserve the present tribute in the form of an acknowledg- 
ment, more than of a boon; and such acknowledgments are 
ever wise as well as handsome, because they inspirit those who 
follow us to deserve them also. Noone who may by an exertion 
for Mr. Woodworth at this time give bak to him some little por- 
tion of what he has bestowed, never expecting it again, can be 
more secure than he himself has felt from the necessity of sub- 
mitting to the gratitude of his native land. Let the gratitude 
be given in a manner worthy of that land. Let it be given with 
no ostentation, humiliating to the recipient, of self-exaggerating 
and self-complimentary loftiness in the bestowal; and let 
it be given promptly, that its smile may cheer our poet on his 
descent towards the vale of shadows, and not like the barren 
“ sun of glory, shine but on the tomb.” H. P. 


Joun Jay Apams.—A sort of domestic theatre was opened 
at the corner of Fark Row and Broadway early in July, by this 
gentleman. It is called the City Theatre, It was instituted 
expressly to provide sterling entertainments at moderate prices ; 
and under a surveillance promising at once to purify the audi- 
ence, and the plays presented before them; and to make the 
house a safe resort for persons who have wives and daughters. 

The wisdom of this plan is perfectly obvious; as, perhaps, is 
the great call for it at this time of extraordinary increase among 
us of places of amusement. But on this matter we reserve our 
opinions for a future number. 

Mr. Adams has not 4s yet had an opportunity of doing justice 
either to himselfor to his project. The City Theatre opened 
not more than a week, we believe, after he took possession of 
the building, which he had entirely to re-construct; and, of 
course, it opened without novelty, and crudely. It was a won- 
der how even the house itself could have been prepared in so 
few days. The ambition of Bonapartean celerity is perilous 


“) 


*“ The Pelican its hy a bosom t 


And with its blood rous rears.” 
Roscoe's 0, illo’s Nurse. 










_ without Bonapartean means of making up for the want of time by 
numbers of hands and heads. So, perhaps, Mr. Adams may 
, have discovered ; but that his scheme was a sagacious one, is 
evidenced by the fact that no less than two establishments upon 
‘asimilar plan were immediately afterwards undertaken and are 
now rising, at other points in Broadway,—one of them next door 
to Tattersall’s,—the other at the Euterpean Hall, near the cor- 
ner of Canal Street. No doubt the first deviser of an idea so 
promptly followed, must possess within a mind capable of such 
a project, every resource for carrying it out triumphantly, 
whenever he shall have had sufficient scope to bring all its de- 
| tails into action. 
We hope Mr. Adams may find his undertaking every thing 
that his best anticipations ever pictured. He is earnest and per- 
severing ; and seems to have right views of what a theatro 
|| should be. He is also, we learn, the only native American at 
| the head of any American theatre. He has had a baffled and a 
| struggling life, and has pursued his course through most dis- 

heartening difficulties entirely unaided. In the midst of all his 

own annoyances, he has never omitted any opportunity of help- 
|ing forward other persons of unfriended merit. This alone 
should induce others to help him, especially in a career which 


| compels its pursuers always to say to the public, 


“Gentle breath of yours, my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails.” H. Ps 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


We have not visited any place of public resort with more 
| pleasure than Niblo’s Garden. It is not so vast as the Lon- 


|; don Vauxhall, nor the Paris Tivoli and Beaujon; but in a 
J 
1} 


It ought | 


smaller compass and at a convenient distance from each extrem- 
ity of the city, it presents vores which is to be found in 


either of thesegdelights of Low and Paris; agreeable and 





| tastefully embellished promenades, brilliant fireworks, occasion. 


| ally, all the “ rama’s,”—* pano,” “ dio,” or “cosmo:”—the best 


|| concert singing,—and, now and then, conjuring, rope dancing, 


| 


and, in fact, every description of entertainment, suited to every 


|| taste, not even excepting the taste for the “creature comforts” of 


ice creams and all their concomitants. For those who object 
,to the exhibitions, there are walks in which they may avoid 
them ; walks full of attractions,—being beautifully lighted with 
colored lamps and bordered with curious plants; and there is a 
graceful fountain playing in the centre of one area, which is so 
picturesquely arranged as to make its appearance quite oriental; 
}a Turkish palace might be proud of such an embellishment. 
| As his last novelty, Mr. Niblo has fitted up his saloon for little 
one act scenes, interspersed with music. The bills announce 
| these as asort of new discovery in the drama, originally trans- 
| planted from France to England, by Madame Vestris, and now 
introduced for the first time in New-York; and they proceed to 
call them Vaudevilles. Wedo not know how fur it may be al- 
lowable to carry the fictions of the theatre into the playbills, 
_ although upon that score the morality of managers, either Amer- 
ican or English, does not appear to be very fastidious ;—never- 
theless, we cannot, as honest chroniclers, so blindly acquiesce 
| ma mistake or mystification, as to puss over this point, especially 
| after it has been so ostentatiously paraded. The vaudeville, of 
which we may hereafter, when we have more room and leisure, 
give some historical notices, is by no means a novelty; it was 
not introduced into England by Madame Vestris, nor was her 
Theatre a Vaudeville Theatre, nor is it now first presented to 
the New York audience at Niblo’s. The F: ench Vaudeville 
| consists of short light pieces, the dialogue ruxning every now 
and then into couplets, which are hummed, rather than sung to 
some popular air; as if for example, all the explanatory part of 
an epigram were told in prose, and the point thrown into verse 
and wound off to the tune of Yankee Doodle ;—or as if a serious 
| story were begun in narrative, and the dénouement or the moral, 
or both, expressed in rhyme, to some well known serious 
air. The toasts at our public dinners, in which the sentiment 
is followed up by the application of snatches of old tunes, may 
give an idea of tho spirit of a real vaudeville ; so may the scene 
of Ophelia’s madness, in Hamlet, where every speech meltsinto 
an applicable verse from some old ballad, The nearest ap- 
proach we have in English to the Vaudeville, is the Beggar's 
Opera; though even here the music is too fulland complete to 





| make the parallel perfect ;—for the Vaudeville though a ballad, 
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does not however frequently recurring in a play, bring that) 
play up quite so high as what we call a Ballad Opera.—Now, 
such pieces as those given at Niblo’s, though some of them really | 

derived from French Vaudevilles, are when rendered into Eng- | 
lish, so essentially modified that they lose their vaudeville char- | 
acter; and it is not by interlarding them with songs, (and those 

songs often from regular Italian and French Operas, and some- 

times very awkwardly thrust in,) that their vaudeville charac- 

ter is restored tothem. They are not evenballad operas. They 

are such one act productions as we have seen from time imme- | 
morial, but here converted into vehicles for music. By finding 

out their French names and parading these in the bills, a sort 
of injustice is done both to the original French author and to the 

English adapter :—upon the one is forced the blame or praise | 
of a piece of which he may have given nothing more than the 
first hint; and from the other is withdrawn the credit of all his 
improvements or re-modelling. The pieces we have seen at 
Niblo’s as yet, are not even produced there for the first time. 
But we believe it is intended to give some adaptations entirely 
new. 

Of the performance and getting up of these operettas we | 
may safely speak with praise. The stage appointments are 
liberal, and its business well attended to. The acting is always 
respectable and the singing sometimes of no common excellence. | 
Mr. Watson superintends with ability; and his daughter, Mrs. | 
Bailey, entitles herself to much favor. Mrs. Watson is attached 
to the company, but as yet we have only heard her at concerts, | 
where she is always welcomed with much applause. Mr. Bishop 
resembles Mr. Wood in his general manner and we really think | 
will become quite as favorite a singer; the quality of his voice | 
is of a high order, and he possesses the rare distinction of mak- 
ing his words as clear to the understanding as his music is de- 
lightful to the ear. Mr, Plumer performs and sings very pleas- | 
antly. What Mrs, Knight has lost in her voice, she has gained i in| 
heracting. Mr. Jefferson’s appearance in the Marquis de Vielle- | 
cour, reminded us of pictures we have seen of his talented father, | 
Mr. John Sefton displays easy, quiet humor. He gives an atten- | 
tion to tite disposition of the scene ; tothe bearing of whatis done 
by other parts, upon the one he himself represents ; and to the | 
illustration of character by silent action, indicative of careful | 
and intelligent study. 

We are pleased to find that the public thus far fully appre-| 
ciate the efforts of Mr. Niblo. There is a courtesy about the 
conduct of his establishment, a gentleman-like spirit pervading 
whatever passes there, which makes every one feel safe in visi- | 
ting it. All wish him well, and the liberality and judiciousness | 
of his arrangements, will no doubt secure those good wishes 
from being ween H. P. 
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Cotumpia Cottece.—We are much gratified to find that | 
the address of the Rev. Dr. Manron Eastraurn, and the poem) 
of Wii. Berts, Esq. delivered at the Semi-Centennial An- | 
niversary of Columbia College, on the 7th of April last, are pub- | 
lished in a pamphlet, by the Carvills’, in Broadway. It was, 
especially due to Mr. Betts that he should have an opportunity | 
of making his poem known to the public, from whom it was ex- 
cluded at the cha,el, by that confusion through timidity which | 

so much more frequently overpowers true genius than it doen | 
mere pretension, and which so often prevents those who most 
deser ve to be prized from doing justice to themselves. In the. 
present instance, Mr. Betts suffered a still further disadvantage ; 
he followed Dr. Eastburn, who, besides being accustomed con-_ 
tinually to address large audiences, is gifted with great person- 
al as well as intellectual powers; his voice is full and musical, 
and managed with judgment ; his gesticulation is graceful ; and 
even though he is habituated to a sphere which necessarily 
cramps the play of the figure, there was nothing more remarka- 
ble upon the present occasion than the unembgrrassed and, at 
the same time, unpretending dignity and freedom of the speak-— 
er’s deportment. His action and utterance ought to be remem- | 
bered by all students as invaluable models in that branch of 
eloquence, Of the entire rood taste and just feeling of the 
oration itself it is unnecessary for us to speak. Our impres- 
sions on that subject could only echo those of the public 
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who acknowledged their concurrence in his notices of Dr. 
Mason, Chancellor Livincston, De Witt Ciinton, WILLIAM 
Invinc, Bruen, Grirrin, James Wattis Easteurn, and 
others, by loud and prolonged applause. But there was no 
portion of the address more precious to us than his notice of the 
late Ropert C. Sanps; the more so, perhaps, because we were 
personally acquainted with him, and had seen him, as it were, 
but a moment before his sudden death, rejoicing in apparent 
health, and glowing with genius ;—the rest, we knew principally 
by reputation. We had observed one point about Mr. Sands 


| which may account for the widely extended gratification given 


by the attention of Dr. Eastburn. We allude to the complete 
freedom from either literary foppery, petulance, or supercilious- 
ness which endeared him to every class alike; and which all who 
may prove equally ennobled with himself by their endowments, 
would do well to bear in memory, as among objects for their 
ambition most beautifully becoming those of greater gran- 
The kind-heartedness of Mr. Sands, his gentle and 
indulgent spirit, his untiring eagerness to oblige, made him 


|| the favorite even of such as could not enter into his high 


and universally recognized intellectual excellences; and 
many who scarcely knew him as an author, exult in finding his 
memory honored because they felt his amiableness as a man. 
Upon the few who were aware that the widowed mother and 
the sister of Mr. Sands were present, the touching tribute of Dr. 
Eastburn came with a still deeper interest. To the estimable 
guardian of his infancy and to her, also, his playmate in boyhood, 
and his devoted friend by nature and by attachment, and who 
is as much the grace and ornament of her own circle as her 
brother was of his,—the ‘surprise and mournful delight of this 
delicate and appropriate recollection must have been most envi- 
able. It could scarcely have been surpassed by that which so 
overcame Octavia, when, after being wrought up to the intensest 
interest by Virgil’s pictures of the dwellers in regions to us 
invisible, especially by that one of them which expatiates on 
early excellence, the poet added “ tu Marcellus eris.”” H. P. 


Miss SepeGwick anp Miss MartineEau.—Miss Martineau has 
spoken in her remarks on America, with uncalled-for churlish- 
ness concerning Miss Sedgwick; of whom, in every respect, 
our country has reason to be proud. Miss Martineau insinuates 
that Miss Sedgwick varied, for profit or popularity, a passage 
in the first edition of her story entitled “Home,” where she had 
praised the appropriation of a portion of the Sabbath to country 
rambles. This, Miss Martineau intimates, was altered at the 
suggestion of Miss Sedgwick’s publisher; which she esteems a 
suspicious interference and one which Miss Sedgwick ought to 
have repelled, as compromising her dignity and uprightness as 
an author. The friends of Miss Sedgwick have put forth some 
public statements, showing that Miss Sedgwick did not intro- 
duce any differences between the two editions of her work, for 
popularity nor for pecuniary gain, nor at the instance of her 
publisher; but that the slight modification actually made in the 
one alluded to, was merely for the purpose of avoiding a more 
extended construction of a phrase first adopted by her, than she 
herself meant for it, or thought it capable of conveying when 
used originally. It is to be regretted that Miss Martineau should 
have committed herself by a statement, in so bad aspirit, against 
a lady so thoroughly estimable both for her literary and her 
personal qualities as Miss Sedgwick ; and so utterly incapable 
in any alteration she may ever thiuk fit to make of phrases in her 
works, of being influenced by other motives than those of the 
purest, the loftiest and most independent character. i. P. 


Cot. Maunset, Wutre, of New Orleans has patronized a 
benefit at the Theatre of that city, for widows and orphans, Of 
course, it was successful; wherever a kindness is to be done, 
Col. Maunsel White is always to be found, and whatever he be- 
friends, he supports thoroughly. At his own cost, he has already 


}| created an establishment for the succor of that class of the poor 


for whom this benefit was given. H. P. 


Mr. James Rees, of New Orleans, who has been the theatrical 
critic of some of the papers in that city for several years, over the 
signature of Colley Cibber, has made considerable progress in @ 
work to be entitled Dramatic Mems, by a Dramatic AuTHor. 
It is to record anecdotes of the American Stage. 
ustry to make such a pub- 

H, P. 














